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THE PASTS OF AN INDIAN VILLAGE 


Events of the last two hundred years have led many scholars to divide the 
societies of the world into contrasting pairs, such as developed—under- 
developed, advanced—backward, traditional—modern. Central to these 
concepts are not only ideas about the level of technological development, but 
the very character of the societies and cultures which are compared and 
contrasted as well. Professor Edward Shils has recently remarked that the 
traditional society is one in which, among other things, there is a strong 
attachment to the past, by which behavior is determined and validated. 
Solutions to problems old and new are determined by the past of the society, 
and modernization quickens when ties to the past begin to be cut and new 
criteria for determining and validating behavior are invoked. 

Rural India would appear to be a typical traditional society; most behavior 
observed today has its roots deep in the past in customary behavior. The 
technology, the social structure, and the ideology of the Indian peasant seem 
to epitomize attachments to the past. It is the argument of this paper that, 
although the attachment to the past is undoubtedly there in the life of the 
Indian peasant, unless we ask what past or pasts does a given peasant refer 
to and unless we fully understand the potential complexities of the pasts of a 
traditional society, the dichotomy of traditional and modern may prove illusory. 

Senapur, a large village in the Gangetic valley has been described exten- 
sively in the anthropological literature.2 It is a Thakur-dominated, agricul- 
tural village with over 2,000 residents and 23 different caste groups. It lies 


1 Shils’ views were presented at a seminar of the Committee on the Comparative Study 
of New Nations at the University of Chicago. These remarks stimulated me to re-examine 
some field data that I had collected in a north Indian village in 1952-53, to try to deter- 
mine what pasts were to be found in this village. My thinking about the problem was 
furthered by discussions of an earlier draft of the paper with Professors Milton Singer, 
Sylvia Thrupp, and Eric Wolf. 

2 The basic description of the social, religious, and economic structure can be found in: 
Morris E. Opler and Rudra Datt Singh, “The Division of Labor in an Indian Village”, 
in Carleton Coon, A Reader in General Anthropology (New York, 1948), pp. 464-496; 
and “Economic, Political and Social Change in a Village of North Central India”, Human 
Organization, 11 (1952), pp. 5-12. Morris Opler, “Factors of Tradition and Change in a 
Local Election in Rural India”, in Richard L. Park and Irene Tinker (eds.), Leadership 
and Political Institutions in India (Princeton, 1959), pp. 137-150. Rudra Datt Singh, “The 
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in a heavily populated region 25 miles north of the city of Benares. It is not 
directly within the orbit of an urban-industrial center, but over the past 
fifty years members of the village have had a considerable degree of urban 
contact, and although this contact and the general changes which have af- 
fected northern India have affected the village, the basic structure and culture 
of the village remains. 

When the questions “What is the past of this village?”, “What is the past 
to which people refer to determine and validate behavior?”, are asked, it 
becomes apparent that these questions cannot be answered in the singular, 
but must be answered in the plural. There is not one past of the village but 
many; the following paper is an exploration of these pasts. I find it con- 
venient to talk about two types of pasts: a traditional past, which grows out 
of the mythology and sacred traditions of north India, and a historic past, 
which is a set of ideas about the remembered experiences of a group of 
people in a local region. The traditional past usually refers to matters religious 
and cultural, and the historic past to matters social and political. 

In general terms, the varieties of pasts, traditional and historic, function 
in the same way for different groups (in this case, castes) in the village; but 
their content varies widely. The traditional past functions to validate a 
present social position and to provide a charter for the maintenance of that 
position or the attempt to improve it. It provides a much wider framework 
than do the local historic pasts. The traditional past relates particular groups 
to an extensive social network, in some cases stretching over most of north 
India. The historic past explains, supports, or provides a basis for action 
in the local social system. Analytically, the contents of the various pasts 
can be treated under these two rubrics, but the complexities of the differing 
contents are important in understanding the process of modernization in the 
society. They should not all be subsumed under one “attachment to the 
past”. The student of the society must be able ‘o include in his analysis the 
multiplicity of the pasts of the society and te prepared to understand how 
modernization affects not one past but all the pasts. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE PASTS: THAKUR 


The traditional past of the Thakur explicitly goes back to the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata. Rama and Sita, principals of the epic, are more than 


Unity of an Indian Village”, Journal of Asian Studies, 16 (1956), pp. 10-19. Bernard 
S. Cohn, “The Changing Status of a Depressed Caste”, in McKim Marriott (ed.), Village 
India (Chicago, 1955), pp. 53-77; “Some Notes on Law and Social Change in North India”, 
Economic Development and Cultural Change, 9 (1959), pp. 79-93. 
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semi-divine folk heroes to the Thakurs of Senapur; they are their ancestors. 
The values and moral imperatives of the Ramayana are formally maintained 
for the Thakurs of the village by the annual presentation of the Ram Lila. 
The Ram Lila, which in Senapur lasts for six days, is the acting out by the 
Thakurs of the village of events in the Ramayana. The form is that the 
younger Thakurs of the village take the dramatic roles of the principal 
characters while the older Thakur males chant the verses which describe and 
comment on the acted-out portions of the story. As presented in the village, 
the Ram Lila is not a fixed traditional past, although the story is an old one 
and was originally reduced to writing over 2,000 years ago by Valmiki. The 
version which is known in Senapur is the Ramacaritamanasa of Tulsi Das, 
and dates from the 16th century. The Ram Lila is flexible enough to continue 
to incorporate the recent past. In some sections it may be used by some as a 
vehicle for comments on current behavior. 

One of the first scenes acted out is the winning of Sita, daughter of Janaka 
king of Videha, by Rama. Janaka has a contest to which all the leading 
Rajas are invited. The prize is the hand of Sita. The feat of strength and 
skill required is the drawing of Siva’s bow. In the current Senapur version 
of this contest, the Raja of Manchester appears. He is dressed in a caricature 
of Western dress, with an ill-fitting white suit and a large pith helmet. He 
looks much like a railway official and speaks in an English gibberish which 
sounds like announcements in an Indian railway station. 

The maintenance of the legendary past of the Thakur is found not only in 
formal presentation of this past. The stories, incidents, and characters of 
the Ramayana are referred to frequently in daily life. Many of the names 
and nicknames of villagers come from this work. Events in the village are 
discussed on the basis of their similarities to events in the Ramayana, and 
the explicit moral judgments made by many Thakurs derive from the values 
of the traditional past. In addition, the traditional Thakur past includes the 
Thakur heroes of the 11th and 12th centuries, particularly Prithviraj, who 
battled the Muslim invaders of the time. 

It might seem that this would be enough of a past for a “simple peasant 
people”. But the Thakurs frequently invoke another past, which I label the 
historic past. This past relates to the period from the 16th century to the 
middle of the 19th century, and focuses on known ancestors and events 
involving these ancestors. The Thakurs of Senapur (with the exception of 
two families out of 56 who are related affinally) are all descendants of Ganesh 
Rai, a Raghubanshi Rajput who in the 16th century migrated to the present 
Jaunpur district from what is today central Uttar Pradesh. With his two 
sons he established suzerainty over the existing population in a region of 
about seventy square miles, containing today a little over a hundred villages. 
In the Thakur version of the historic past, this population was led by the 
Soeris, a semi-aboriginal people. Today there are well over 20,000 de- 
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scendants of Ganesh Rai in this locai area (taluka). Ganesh Rai and the 
genealogical connections of the Thakurs in the village and lineage mates out 
of the village are a constant reference. The seemingly simple question of 
“Whose land is this?”, is almost invariably met with the reply “Ganesh Rai 
had two sons”, and then the land is traced through fifteen or sixteen 
generations. All the lands in the village and the land throughout the taluka 
follow the descent line from Ganesh Rai. Every adult male Thakur can 
trace his descent from this ancestor. Two Dobhi Thakurs meeting for the 
first time will sit down and compare their formal relationship and appropriate 
behavior to each other. Not only is the formal kin history of the Thakurs 
discussed, but events in the lives of ancestors are talked about. Traditional 
enemies, such as the Raja of Benares, who in the 18th century tried to 
dislodge the hold of the Dobhi Thakurs on their land, continue to be 
castigated. 

The historic past is not only a unifying factor but carries a divisive 
component as well. Feuding relationships in the village and in the taluka 
are constantly revived by reference to the historic past. Often I would be 
told a tale of one Thakur household burning out another in a dispute over 
land ownership or following an assumed insult. I would suppose that the 
event had taken place within the last ten years, but after careful checking I 
would discover that it had taken place three generations ago. So far as the 
families are concerned, however, it did take place in the recent past. 

The two pasts described for the Thakurs can also be found in almost 
every caste grovp in the village. Since the other twenty-two castes represen- 
ted in the village all have at least mythological origins of their castes, one 
can talk about the twenty-three legendary pasts of the village. Until 1952 
the other castes were the tenants and followers of the Thakurs, and their 
historic pasts are tied to the historic past of the Thakurs. I will illustrate 


these differing pasts with four groups: the Chamars, the Brahmans, the Telis, 
and the Muslims. 


THE CONTENT OF THE PASTS: CHAMAR 


The Thakurs are the top of the village and taluka stratification system. The 
Chamars—traditionally the agricultural workers of the Thakurs, whose 
ascribed occupation is skinning and tanning—are one of the lowest groups 
in the system. The Chamar traditional past has two elements. The first is 
seen in their origin myths, in which through trickery or accident they lost 
their previous high status, either as Thakur cultivators or as Brahmans, and 
were reduced to their present low status. There are several widely differing 
myths about this, the specifics of which are not important for my purposes 
here. The other element of the traditional past refers to a series of Chamar 
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holy men of the 15th and 16th centuries. The most famous of these was 
Raidas, who achieved great spiritual power as a follower of the Ramuanja 
sect, which taught that emancipation could be attained through devotion 
(bhakti). Raidas and the Bhakti traditional past provide a way out of the 
present degrading position of the Chamars. I have suggested elsewhere that 
this part of the traditions of the Chamars has been brought to the rural 
Chamar largely through those Chamars who have become educated or who 
have had urban experience in recent years.* Thus the diffusion of this 
traditional past is a function of modern conditions, if not of modernization 
itself. 

The historical past of the Chamars is a shallow one. At best Chamars 
can give their genealogies for only three ascending generations. I had to get 
information about Chamars’ ancestors from their Thakur landlords. Some 
of the older Thakurs had knowledge going back farther than that of the 
Chamars themselves. There are three aspects to the Chamar historic past. 
There is a generalized feeling that things were much better fifty years ago, 
when their Thakur landlords were richer than they are today because there 
were fewer of them and fewer Chamars. The landlords left their Chamar 
workers pretty much alone to carry on the agricultural operations in the 
village, while the Thakur was content to sit on the veranda of his men’s 
house and smoke his hukka (water pipe). Today, on the other hand, the 
Thakur landlord is out in the field with the Chamar, directing his every 
move and in some cases working side by side with him. The Chamar’s view 
of the past also includes the major events in the Thakur household to which 
he and his father had been attached. A Chamar describes with as much 
detail as would the landlord himself a wedding party or a fight in his land- 
lord’s house. Until very recently, part of the status of the Chamar within 
the Chamar caste in Senapur was determined by the status of the Thakur 
house te which he was attached. A rich house could afford to let more land 
to its tenants than could a poor one. 

Until very recently, the Chamars of Senapur had no corporate historic 
past such as the Thakur have. One of the effects of recent social and 
economic changes in the society at large has been the beginning of a corporate 
past for the Chamars. In Senapur this results from a movement in 1948 and 
1949 by the Chamars and other low-caste groups in which they contended 
for political power within the village. The dramatic events of this contest 


are now part of the historic past of the Chamars and provide a guide for 
current action.‘ 


“The Changing Traditions of a Low Caste”, in Milton Singer (ed.), Traditional India: 
Structure and Change (Philadelphia, 1959), pp. 207-215. 


4 Details of this contest in Cohn, “The Changing Status of a Depressed Caste”, see n. 2 
above. 
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THE CONTENT OF THE PASTS: BRAHMAN 


Most scholars, when they think of Indian traditions, evoke certain aspects 
of what might loosely be called the Brahman tradition. Elements of this 
tradition may be characterized as follows: knowledge of and respect for the 
Vedas and Shastras, emphasis on spiritual activities, extensive ritual compe- 
tence, concern for ritual purity, and otherworldliness. There are no resident 
Brahmans in Senapur today, although about thirty years ago there was a 
Brahman family. For most of the normal ritual services that Brahmans 
perform, the Thakurs and other castes of the village depend on a village of 
Brahmans about a mile away from Senapur. Theoretically, their legendary 
past should be very different from that of the Thakurs and should emphasize 
the themes noted above. In practice their legendary and historic pasts are 
much linked with the Thakurs’ pasts, since they acknowledge ties to the 
Thakurs, who settled them in their village to provide themselves with ritual 
guides. The Brahmans around Senapur are much involved in the Ram Lila. 
Several of the younger Brahman men are leading exponents of a typical 
Thakur sport—wrestling. Brahmans derive most of their income not from 
their priestly functions but from their lands, as do their Thakur employers. 

The Brahman tradition in Senapur is further complicated by the fact that 
some Thakurs in the village are ardent followers of the Arya Samaj, a Hindu 
reform movement of the late 19th century. The Arya Samaj emphasized the 
purification of Hinduism and attempted to base the revitalized Hinduism 
on its interpretations of the Vedas. The Arya Samaj was strong enough in 
the period before the First World War to make most of the Thakurs vegetar- 
ians and non-smokers. Vegetarianism and non-smoking are distinctly non- 
Thakur traits and are closely associated with the Brahmanic tradition. The 
dilapidation and eventual collapse of the village temple also date from the 
Arya Samaj period in the village. There is one interesting result of the 
Arya Samaj in Senapur: one meets individuals who seem to be bearers of 
the great Brahmanic tradition, because they quote the Vedas and talk in the 
way that textbooks on Hinduism or Indian philosophy lead one to expect 
Brahmans would talk; however, these people are Samajists, whose immediate 
tradition is a result of modernization. 

The Brahmans’ historic past, since they were brought into the region by 
the Thakurs, is tied to the Thakur historic past. They too refer to Ganesh 
Rai and his descendants, and the fights of the 18th and 19th centuries. But, 
in addition, one type of historic past which Brahmans in surrounding villages 
recognize, refers to their land grants, which were obtained as maintenance 
for their performing ritual functions, or special grants from particular Thakur 
households or lineages on particular auspicious occasions for the Thakurs 
concerned. 
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THE CONTENT OF THE PASTS: THE TELIS 


The Telis are a low caste, whose traditional occupation is oil pressing, but 
who for many generations in Senapur and the surrounding region have been 
petty shopkeepers and traders as well. They are literate, and because of 
their occupations probably have been literate for many generations. During 
the last one hundred years they have been trying to raise their social status. 
They have been successful to some degree: fifty years ago Brahmans and 
Thakurs would not take water from them, but now they do. Their social 
mobility is important in the Telis’ structuring of their traditional and historic 
pasts. Today their traditional past includes major emphasis on the Brahmanic 
tradition. Like the Chamar traditional past, it includes an explanation for 
their low social status; however, the Teli fall from grace was not the result of 
trickery or accident but of the Telis’ militant defense of Hinduism in the 
face of the Muslims. 

The Telis have also been affected by the Arya Samaj. There are several 
Teli Samajists in the village. The Arya Samaj in Jaunpur district is generally 
looked upon now as being in the hands of Telis. 

The historic past of the Telis centers around two periods. One began 
about seventy-five years ago and lasted until about 1910. This was a period 
of great prosperity derived from the manufacture and sale of sugar. The 
grandfathers of the present Telis in Senapur built and managed several sugar 
factories in Senapur. These were not large-scale industrial operations, but 
small-scale local industries. When they were running they might employ 
fifteen or twenty people in their operation. In addition to manufacturing 
sugar from cane, some of the Telis carried on extensive middle-man functions 
in the sugar trade. This period of prosperity is the “good old days” for the 
Telis. At that time they had large houses, many servants, good clothes and 
good food. They could entertain the village and pay for religious rituals, 
and they had in their debt many of the Thakur landlords. Around 1910, 
with the spread of large-scale industrial sugar refineries in western Uttar 
Pradesh, the demand for the locally produced sugar diminished and Teli 
prosperity decreased. Some Teli families who had been wealthy during this 
period turned to urban pursuits in business and the professions. The Telis 
left in the village reverted to their roles as oil pressers and traders and once 
again came into the hands of their Thakur landlords. 

The other aspect of the historical past is the Teli identification with 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Nationalist movement. Many of the leading figures 
in the Nationalist struggle in Jaunpur district were Thakurs and in several 
cases they came from Dobhi taluka. But except for personal identification 
with particular Thakur leaders, the Thakurs in Senapur appear to have been 
largely untouched intellectually by the Nationalist movement. The only 
group which continually refers to Gandhi and Gandhian symbols and ideas 
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are the Telis. Gandhi is viewed as a validation of the Teli identification 
with the Brahmanic tradition. Some of Gandhi’s social ideas fit in with 
Teli attempts to enhance their social status. The Teli identification may be 
the result of Teli urban ties; their occupation takes them to the local bazaars 
and to Benares and Jaunpur; they have many relatives who live in urban 
centers. This aspect of Teli historic past has an urban as well as a local 
referent and support. 


THE CONTENT OF THE PASTS: THE MUSLIMS 


The Muslims of village Senapur, who form roughly five per cent of the 
village population (50 out of a little over 2,000 people), have traditional and 
historic pasts radically differing from those of the other residents of the 
village. The pasts are connected to events and ideas which have their roots 
in the eighth century Arabian Peninsula and in the rise and spread of Islam 
in the subsequent centuries. Unlike any other group in the village, they have 
a traditional past which ties them to peoples outside of India. Their religious 
leaders read and comment on the Koran and interpret Koranic law for them. 
Their rituals, life cycle ceremonies, and festivals are markedly different from 
those of their Hindu neighbors. There are some village religious activities 
in which the rituals of the Hindus and Muslims are merged: Hindus worship 
at some of the Muslim shrines and graves in the area, and fifty years ago 
there was a sect, the Pancho Pir, which had Hindu and Muslim followers. 
Part of the effect of the Arya Samaj was to end Hindu participation in this 
syncretic religious sect. 

The historic past of the Muslims is also different. The history of Senapur 
which the Muslim relates is significantly different from the one related by 
the Thakur. The Muslims believe that the village was wrested by the Thakurs 
not from the semi-aboriginal Soeris, but from four Muslim landlords who had 
subdued the Soeris previously. -“.lthough they do not claim direct kinship 
with these ancient landlords, it is still a matter of pride among them that 
Muslims held the village before the Thakurs did. ' 


MODERNIZATION AND THE ATTACHMENTS TO PASTS 


I have been documenting one point, which is that if we characterize India 
as a traditional society we must be prepared to analyze not one tradition and 
one past, but many traditions and many pasts. Similarly, in thinking about 
modernization of such a traditional society, we must think in the plural— 
about effects on multiple segments, each attached to its own peculiar past, 
within one traditional society. In a changing social situation we expect to 
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find a transitory attachment to the past, often in the irrational form of a 
nativistic movement. It is significant that the anthropological literature on 
this sort of attachment to or revitalization of the past has focused on the 
more spectacular messianic cults such as the Ghost Dance, the cargo cults, 
and the Mau Mau. But we have not yet analyzed the complex inter-action 
of modernization and traditionalization, such as is found in the Arya Samaj, 
or the traditionalization of Chamar religious life as a result of literacy and 
urban experience. The apparent conflicting values, institutions, and behavior 
found in India seem to our minds rationally incompatible. We cannot build 
their coexistence into our theories of change; we can only describe them. 
Perhaps it is characteristic of members of modern societies to believe that 
consistency in social and intellectual life is a prerequisite to efficient func- 
tioning of either a social system or a theory. 

The description of the multiple pasts of one Indian village does not 
invalidate categorization of societies into traditional and modern, but it may 
point to another dimension necessary in the categorization. All Americans 
share a past created by our educational system and media of mass com- 
munication. We can invoke this past and have it be meaningful across 
regional and class lines. Indians do not as yet share such a past. An appeal 
for action on the part of the central government, based on what is thought 
to be a universal identification with a traditional or historic past, is mean- 
ingless or leads to antagonistic reactions of major parts of the population. 
The Brahmanic past can be an anathema to non-Brahmans in Maharashtra 
or south India. Evoking the “First War of Indian Independence” (the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857) means nothing outside of the Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar 
and a few parts of western India, except to the urban educated classes. The 
evocation of Mahatma Gandhi is sometimes viewed by Thakurs in north 
India as symbolizing n::t the new India, but their being dominated by socially 
inferior merchant castes. 

I would speculate that a society is modern when it does have a past, when 
this past is shared by the vast majority of the society, and when it can be 
used on a national basis'to determine and validate behavior. 


BERNARD S. COHN 
University of Rochester 


SOME NOTES ON AN EARLY PHASE IN 
THE MODERNIZATION OF COMMUNICATIONS IN TURKEY 


One of the recent attempts to formulate a general theory of nationalism has 
been Deutsch’s approach to the question. This aims to show that a correlation 
exists between changes in the process of social communications and the rise of 
national consciousness.! A considerable number of studies based on this 
approach to nationalism will have to be carried out before its contribution to 
the identification of the elusive “essence” of nationalism can be evaluated with 
any amount of fairness. In the meantime one tentative procedure which might 
be used to assess its usefulness is to try to fit this model to the evolution of 
social communications in a number of countries which the author has not 
included among his illustrations. 

In the Ottoman Empire, for instance, changes in social communications did, 
in fact, play an important part in the process of modernization and the con- 
comitant growth of a feeling (first of Ottoman, then of Turkish) national 
consciousness. The following is an attempt to describe the sequence of changes 
in a small but strategic area of social communications in the Ottoman Empire 
from the beginning of the eighteenth to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Although these changes are relevant to Deutsch’s thesis, the present essay does 
not aim to trace more than one facet of the dual process described by Deutsch. 
It does not try to establish the connection between the development of national 
communications and the rise of national consciousness. Even so, the outlines 
of this second facet may be discerned in the background of this paper’s pri- 
marily linguistic focus. The subject matter of the essay is the origin, devel- 
opment and ramification of the movement for the simplification of the Turkish 
language. 

Surprisingly enough, “simplification” movements are not studied as such in 
Deutsch’s work. The closest that he gets to this question is in his suggestion 
that the relation between “standardized languages for an educated minority 
and a group of diversified dialects below it”? may be studied with profit. 
Linguistic simplification movements do, however, play an important part in 
what Deutsch calls the “mobilization of the individuals for more intensive 


Karl Deutsch, Nationalism and Social Communications (New York, 1953). 
2 Deutsch, op. cit., p. 125. 
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communications”.* From Malherbe’s suggestion that the basis of written 
French should be the language of the hod carriers of Paris to the statement of 
the Ottoman chronicler Esad Efendi that style should be “‘easy to digest’’* runs 
a whole spectrum of similar attitudes towards style and vocabulary which were 
part and parcel of the process whereby these countries were “mobilized”. 

In a more specialized context, it is remarkable that although the relation 
between the Turkish linguistic movements, reform and the rise of national 
consciousness has been known for a long time, no attempt has been made to 
study the modernization of Turkey from the viewpoint of the evolution of 
social communications. A study, for example, of the relative importance, at 
various times since the middle of the eighteenth century, of orally transmitted 
information as compared to the circulation of manuscripts, printed books and 
newspapers does not exist. Another possibility, the study of the various 
“‘shapes”’ assumed by these messages, of the symbolic and imagistic resources of 
the Ottoman Jiterati, and of the changes in imagery that accompanied mo- 
dernization® has not been undertaken. 

Surveys of the evolution of social communications in the Ottoman Empire 
have, up to this date, either been literary-historical or have concentrated on the 
influence of Western ideas on Turkish thought.* True, even these approaches to 
the study of the modernization of Turkey have begun to be used only recently, 
thus future investigations of the “East versus West” type will still for a long 
time yield valuable information. The question which arises in this connection, 
however, is whether the influence of the West in the Ottoman Empire can be 
most correctly assessed with this simplistic conception of Western ideas 
cracking the shell of an “‘Eastern culture”. Such an explanation based as it is 
on a simple cause and effect relation and stemming from the crude analogy of a 
billiard ball hitting and displacing another, does not adequately cover some 
purely local developments in the history of ideas which do not necessarily owe 
the original impetus to Western ideas. These local mechanisms of change 
which operate independently of outside pressures do have to be understood, 
however, to grasp the process of Turkish intellectual modernization. The 
process under study here illustrates this point rather well. 

3 Deutsch, op. cit., p. 100. 

4 See below p. 260, n. 48. 

5 A fascinating strand to follow in the evolution of communications would be to look into 
the seemingly spontaneous emergence among certain nineteenth-century Ottoman poets who 
were attached to old Ottoman ways, but were forced to live in a transitional era, of an over- 
whelming “‘angoisse”. This feeling takes the form of a morbid interest in the concept of void, 
emptiness, nothingness. Men such as izzet Molla, Akif Pasa and Ziya Pasa in whose writings 
these signs of intellectual stress appear, then go on to build a highly personal philosophy in 
which the concept of “nothingness” is central and from which a concept of the existential 
nature of man emerges. This is an entirely new concept for the Ottoman world. See: Ahmet 
Hamdi Tanpinar xixncu Asir Tiirk Edebiyati Tarihi, 2nd ed. (Istanbul, 1955), pp. 46-47, 300. 
6 For an example of the first approach see: Agah Sirri Levend, Tiirk Dilinde Gelisme ve 


Sadelesme Safhalari (Ankara, 1949); for the second: Uriel Heyd, Foundations of Turkish 
Nationalism (London, 1950). 
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The history of linguistic simplification in the Ottoman Empire may be divided 
into three consecutive and dovetailing stages. “European influences” are not 
operative at everyone of those stages and singling out the point at which they 
begin to be effective is not too simple a task. 

The first of these three stages consists in the earliest, groping attempts to 
overcome the silting up of channels of communication in the chanceries of 
state, namely the eighteenth-century lexicographic and grammatical movements 
and the flowering of the translation from Islamic classics that accompanied it. 

The second stage in this process consists in the measures taken in the last 
years of Sultan Mahmud II (reigned 1808-1839) to remedy the same ills. Both 
direct and indirect Western influences appear at this stage. The third and final 
stage in linguistic simplification was the rise of the Turkish journalistic move- 
ment which finally succeeded in establishing as a standard of written language 
a form of Turkish quite close in its essentials to spoken Turkish. All three of 
these stages, however, are part of the same continuum: all are various aspects 
of efforts to solve a communications crisis which arose in the Empire in the 
eighteenth century. 

A few words are in order here to describe the state of the most important 
channels of information in the Ottoman Empire before we begin to analyze 
this crisis. 

Two different cultural worlds existed side by side in the Ottoman Empire 
without much contact with one another. One of these was the world of partly 
orally transmitted literary traditions, the world of folk-culture, of tales, epics 
and widely read popular poetry. The second, the world of “polite” culture, 
was separated from the first by almost Chinese walls. In the rarefied atmosphere 
of this so called divan literature, the media of communication were controlled 
by a relatively small group of Doctors of Islamic law (Ulema), higher employees 
of “departments” of the central administration (Divan employees or Hacegdn) 
and a few additional unattached “hommes de lettres”. In general, most of 
the /iterati held some governmental post. Thus strategic lines of communi- 
cations were concentrated in the governmental machine, and for all practical 
purposes “communications” meant the ability of state servants to please one 
another with their literary productions and to keep the flow of governmental 
and judicial information running. 

That a communications crisis of some importance existed in the Ottoman 
Empire in the eighteenth century, which had been building up for some time, 
may be gathered from contemporary complaints about the lowered standards 
of men of learning and the decrease in their numbers. These complaints 
originated among the very /iterati we have described above. Modern Turkish 
scholars have usually attributed this lowering of standards to the “decline of the 
Ulema’’. In reality this very general description covers a number of develop- 
ments which may be studied under different headings and which are all worthy 
of our attention. 
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At least three categories of complaints may be singled out that had reference, 
at the time, to the decline of learning. The first, the most general type of re- 
crimination which had begun quite early, was that the Ulema were “‘totally 
devoid of the skiils of writing. In this respect, in most cases the Ulema cannot 
be separated from the Umera.”’? This was a criticism voiced, among others, 
by Hezarfen Hiiseyin Efendi, an Ottoman Doctor of Islamic Law who lived in 
the second half of the seventeenth century. The causes of this rise of incom- 
petence in an “order” of the Ottoman Empire, which controlled the great 
majority of educational institutions in the Empire’ and set their program of 
instruction, has usually been ascribed to the entrenchment of Ulema families. 
This process was depicted in the following terms by the Italian Toderini, 
the author of the first extensive Western study of Turkish literature. 


The men of the law can attain no office without having first gone through a course 
of studies in Turkish academies. After having filled the post of Muderis [miiderris]. . . 
then that of nazib [naib] and of mollah [molla] or judge... the prescribed procedure 
would be to ascend successively the various steps of the judicature... to arrive finally 
to the supreme rank of Mufti [miiftii]. 

But the noble and rich families of the corps of the Ulema such as the duri zade 
[Durrizdde], the piri zade [Pirizide] and the damas zade [Damadzade] and many 
others in which the offices are in some sort hereditary are often dispensed by dint of 
the particular favors bestowed on them from passing through the degrees of the 
judicature of which we have spoken. They are, nevertheless obliged to equip them- 
selves with all the diplomas certifying that they have successively passed through these 
stages. This malpractice which has been introduced some years ago makes talented 
people languish in poverty and crawl in sloth to the greatest prejudice of Turkish 
literature.® 


A somewhat different complaint was voiced by the great Ottoman man of 
letters and clerk, Katib Celebi, who as a former employee of a government 
“department” saw the situation from a different angle. As early as 1656 in his 
Mizan al-hakk fi ihtiyar al-ahakk,° Katib Celebi attacked the very system of 
training provided by the Ulema as conducive to intellectual narrowness and 
leading to a decline of Ottoman letters. 


A third description of this social process which eventually gave rise to in- 
superable communications difficulties is given by the Turkish historian Cevdet 


7 Robert Anhegger, ““Hezarfen Hiiseyin Efendi’nin Osmanli Devlet Teskilatina dair mii- 
lahazalari’”’, Tiirkiyat Mecmuasi, X (1953), 392. The word Umera denotes the members of the 
military-administrative class known also as the “‘wielders of the sword” (seyfiyye was the 
name used for this order as opposed to I/miyye for the Doctors of Islamic Law). 

8 With the exception of training provided at the Palace School ( Enderun Mektebi) which was 
also staffed by U/ema but controlled by the Palace. 

® [J. B.] Toderini, De la Littérature des Turcs, Trs. Cournand (Paris, 1789), Il, p. 28. Cf 
Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall, Des Osmanischen Reichs Staatsverfassung und Staatsver- 
waltung (Vienna, 1815), II, pp. 403-4 for the accuracy of the above description. 

10 See Katib Celebi, The Balance of Truth, Trs. and notes by G. L. Lewis (London, 1957), 
p. 26; Orhan Saik Gikyay, “‘KAatip (sic) Celebi: Hayati, Sahsiyeti, Eserleri”’, in Katip Celebi: 
Hayat ve Eserleri Hakkinda Incelemeler. Edited by Tiirk Tarih Kurumu (Ankara, 1957), 
p. 89, 182-83. 
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Pasa. The latter’s point of view, which is a refinement and a synthesis of earlier 
criticisms is based on his discovery" that the knowledge of governmental 
affairs, at first equally shared by the U/ema and the employees of the central 
government (the so-called “‘men of the pen’’, the staff personnel of the Porte, 
the earliest form of an Ottoman bureaucracy), became by the eighteenth 
century a monopoly of the latter.!* 

Whether this comparative advantage of the “men of the pen” was due to the 
progressive disintegration of Ulema standards or whether the administration of 
the business of the state came increasingly to require skills that could not be 
imparted in the overwhelmingly religious curriculum of the Ulema and thus 
made necessary some “‘in residence training” of which the Ulema could not 
profit, is not clear. What is quite certain is that the end of the seventeenth and 
the beginning of the eighteenth century brought a complication of the ‘“‘Con- 
stitutional law” of the Empire,!* a rapid multiplication of edicts and state 
documents and an increase in the number of “state chanceries” and bureaus. 
Literary skills thus reached a premium. 

A hint of the increasing importance gained by men who could write state 
documents is given by the historian Hammer in connection with his description 
of the nomination of the official chronicler Vasif Efendi to head one of the 
chanceries of the Porte: 


When he [Vasif] arrived from Rousdjouk [Ruscguk] to Shumna [Sumnu] Mouhsinzade 
[the grand vizier Muhsinzade] who knew him to combine outstanding ability with an 
easy and elegant style, raised him to the dignity of hodja of the Imperial Divan [hace in 
Turkish]. In bestowing upon him this diploma [of investiture] he did not say to him 
according to the usage “Thou art hereby nominated hodja” but ““We have named 
thee a writer”, indicating that originally the lords of the divan were above all writers, 
experts in the use of the pen.!* 


Again, when the famous—but lazy—lexicographer, Siimbiilzade Vehbi, could 
not stand the demands of his job on the Imperial Divan and joined the ranks 
of the Ulema (in the 1740s), he was pursued by government officials who en- 
treated him to help them draft important state documents. The later Reis iil- 
kiittab (Secretary for Foreign Affairs) Ismail Raif Bey was finally able to con- 
vince him that he should return to his old job on the divan.® 

In sum then, what seems to have happened was that the available training 


1 Cevdet, Tarih, 2nd ed. (Istanbul, 1309 A. H. / 1893 A. D.), V, p. 107-108. 

12 Hammer, Staatsverfassung... , 11, pp. 102-175. 

18 Ibid., 1, pp. 31, 73-74. Gibb and Bowen, Islamic Society and the West, Part I, Vol. I, 
p. 197. Ismail Hakki Uzungarsili, Osmanli Devletinin Merkez ve Bahriye Teskilati (Ankara, 
1948), p. 69. 

4 Hammer, Histoire de l’Empire Ottoman... , (Paris, 1835-1843, xiv, p. 305. For Hammer’s 
translation of hdce in the above sense as “‘chef de bureau’’ see Hammer, Staatsverfassung... , 
Il, 111. For a description of the Divan, ibid. Il, pp. 412 ff. 

18 Ali Canib Y6ntmen, “Siimbiilzide Vehbi”, Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyati 
Dergisi, 1 (1946-47), p. 83. 
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facilities were suddenly found not to be adequate to meet the increased de- 
mands for first rate “‘men of the pen’’. 

One of the circumstances that made training for higher bureaucratic po- 
sitions so arduous was the extreme difficulty of mastering literary Turkish. 
This was due to the complicated nature of the written language, a characteristic 
due itself to the attractive possibilities offered by Persian and Arabic, which 
were both richer languages than Turkish. Looking to Arabic literature as 
providing an ideal model had the result that: “For them [the 17th and 18th 
century Turkish writers] Turkish was no more than a testing field for . .. Arabic 
eloquence.””16 

A structural consequence of this imitative bent was the widespread use of a 
particular rhetorical device which had also contributed to make literary 
Turkish unwieldy. This was te so-called method of the seci (sadj’ in Arabic)?’ 
which had been used in Arabic at first to create emphasis but which later had 
become a mark of “refined” prose. It consisted, in the absence of punctuation, 
in indicating stops by words which rhymed within a sentence. By the eighteenth 
century the use of seci had become obligatory in Ottoman style, meaning being 
often abandoned for the sake of a fine sounding rhyme. 

Interestingly enough, this type of preciosity was more prevalent in prose- 
writing than in poetry. Thus Ottoman chroniclers such as Ali and Naima, 
though using a simple style in their accounts, could not resist the temptation 
to show at least in their prefaces that they knew how to turn an elegant phrase.?* 
Since the divan type of literature was manufactured in official circles in the first 
place, the Turkish used in official communications, known as kitabet-i resmiye 
was at least as involved as the flowery circumlocutions of literary Turkish. 

Because of the complexity of official style, the opinion was generally held in 
official circles that a young man with literary ability did not need additional 
training to be given an important position, while a junior clerk with no special 
literary skills could not look forward to a particularly bright future.?® 

If syntactical complexity made it difficult to master the official style, vocabu- 
lary too constituted an important stumbling block for those who aspired to 
master the kitabet-i resmiye. Because of the numbers of Arabic and Persian 
words that were used in official communications, dictionaries were of great 
importance. These, however, were very scarce. This resulted in the imprecise 
and incorrect use of non-Turkish words. The meanings with which these 
words were used were quite often the product of the imagination of the indivi- 
dual writers.2° Much of the comparatively limited Arabic vocabulary which 
modern Turkish has inherited bears the imprint of this legacy. 


16 


Ahmet Hamdi Tanpinar, xixncu Asir Tiirk Edebiyati Tarihi, 1, p. xviii. 

7 F, Krenkow, “Sadj’”, Encyclopedia of islam, IV, pp. 43-44. 

18 Ismail Habib [Seviik], Edebiyat Bilgileri (Istanbul, 1943), p. 289 f. 

19 Mustafa Nihat [Ozén], Tiirkgede Roman Hakkinda bir Deneme, (Istanbul, [1939?]), 
p. 66. 

Tanpinar, xixncu Asir... , p. xviii. 
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In the light of the foregoing, it comes as no surprise that in the petition in 
which he asked to be allowed to set up a printing establishment, the earliest 
Moslem owner of such an establishment, the convert Ibrahim Miiteferrika, 
argued the widespread need for a good Arabic-Turkish dictionary and stated 
that printing such a book would be the best soiution to the problem of reviving 
learning in the 

Miiteferrika’s petition was granted and the dictionary duly printed. Some 
indication of the extent to which the availability of this dictionary represented 
an unclogging of educational bottlenecks may be gathered from the fact that 
while the manuscript copy of this dictionary sold for 350 — the newly 
printed edition cost only 25.7" 

Unless a final constiiutive element of polite Ottoman literature is analyzed, 
however, even the foregoing description of the communications difficulties 
experienced in the Empire is not adequate to demonstrate the critical relation 
between linguistic simplification and modernization. This most important 
constituent of both the divan literature and the kitabet-i resmiye was the esoteric 
tradition that came with both. 

Now a mere fashion for literary conceits would have by itself produced a 
certain literary esotericism, but many other elements only indirectly related to 
the passion for embellishing the language conspired to create a thick crust of 
exclusiveness. One of these was the Islamic idea of the divinely ordained 
nature of the activity of recording,”* the other the semi-hermetic attitude toward 
learning: a tradition among scribes which went back to pre-Ottoman times.”* 

In this light, the common belief that the injunction attributed to the prophet 
Muhammed to “‘seek science be it as far as China” determined Islamic (and 
Ottoman) attitudes towards learning seems to need qualification. A typical 
example of a stand which belied the injunction of the prophet may be found, 
for example, in that of the Islamic philosopher al-Farabi (10th century A. D.) 
who “‘in the Introduction to his Summary of Plato’s Laws praises Plato for not 
disclosing and explaining the sciences to the people in general. Instead, he 
had used the method of allegory and enigma in order to withhold knowledge 
from the uninitiated.” 


21 Selim Niizhet [Gergek], Tiirk Matbaaciligi (Istanbul, 1928), p. 40 f. 
22 The dictionary was an adaptation by Mehmed Mustafa el-Vani of an abridgement by 
Abibakr al-Razi (7th century A.H.) of the al-Sihah of Cevheri (al-Djawhari: died 1003 A.D.). 
The two other dictionaries available at this time were the A/teri (sixteenth century) and the 
Ferheng-i Suuri (mid seventeenth century). In 1723, shortly after the publication of Vani’s 
dictionary (more widely known as Van Kulu from the name of its author), the former Seyhii- 
lisam Esad Mehmed Efendi started to compile his cwn Turkish-Persian-Arabic dictionary, 
the Lehe¢et iil-ligat. See Agah Sirri Levend, Tiirk Dilinde Gelisme ve Sadelesme Safhalari, 
(Ankara, 1949), p. 173; F. Babinger, Stambuler Buchwesen im xviii. Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 
1919), p. 11. 

23 Cl. Huart, ““Kalem”, Islam Ansiklopedisi, V1, p. 127. 

F. Krenkow, “Katib”, Islam Ansiklopedisi, V1, p. 431. 

25 Rosenthal, Political Thought in Medieval Islam (London, 1958), p. 130. 
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The literary consequence of such restrictions was the fashion for ornamenta- 
tion that we have already surveyed. It is strikingly characterized in the well- 
known anecdote of the scribe who became enraged when he received a letter in 
which an obvious effort had been made to write out diacritical signs very 
plainly. The learned clerk considered this an insult to his intelligence.”® 

Behind these comical literary consequences, however, lurked less comical and 
more hard-headed social and political origins. At least one mid-nineteenth- 
century Turkish reformer who, as we shall see below, was also a critic of the 
complexity of the official style, attributed the complication of Turkish “‘officia- 
lese’’ to a desire to prevent the ““common people” from becoming interested in 
the laws of the realm.?’ It is indeed true that there existed both among the 
Ulema and the “men of the pen” a fear that the masses would begin to meddle 
in questions which were beyond their understanding.”* 

In the seventeenth century the British diplomat Rycaut had quite sagaciously 
established the connection between this attitude and the state of printing in the 
Ottoman Empire, stating: 


The art of Printing... is absolutely prohibited amongst them because it may give a 
beginning of that subtlety of learning which is inconsistent as well as dangerous to... 
their government. . .”° 


In fact, when the first Turkish printing press was established, the opposition it 
met with was due more to the Ulema’s objections to the increase in the circula- 
tion of books than to the fact that books on the secular sciences of syntax, 
history and tactics were to be printed.®° 

Even when at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the famous calli- 
grapher Mustafa Rakim Efendi developed a new, simplified method of calli- 
graphy for the training of young men aspiring to a career in the Divan-i Hii- 
mayun Kalemi (the bureau of the state chancery under the Reis iil-kiittab) his 
innovation created a scandal. The rest of the calligraphers rose up in aris 
against him. Fortunately the reigning Sultan Mahmud II was himself an ama- 
teur calligrapher and a supporter of simplification. Enchanted by the beauty 
of the script he backed Rakim Efendi.** 

In this connection we cannot neglect a final dimension of the process of 


Krenkow, “Katib”, p. 431. 

Ziya Pasa, “‘Siir ve Insa’”’, Hiirriyet, 7 September 1868. 

28 Katib Celebi, The Balance of Truth, p. 12. Babinger, Stambuler Buchwesen.... p. 23, 
note |. 

29 Sir Paul Rycaut, The Present State of the Ottoman Empire (London, 1686), p. 32. 

8° Gercek, Tiirk Matbaaciligi, p. 39. Server iskit, Tiirkiyede Nesriyat Hareketleri (Istanbul, 
1939), p. 7. 

81 For Rakim Efendi and his relations with the reformist Reisiilkiittab Ebubekir Ratib 
Efendi see: Ibniilemin Mahmud Kemal inal, Son Hattatlar (Istanbul, 1955), p. 269. For the 
Divan-i Hiimayun Kalemi, Hammer, Staatsverfassung.... pp. 11, 109. For the scandal 
created by Rakim Efendi: Ebiizziya Tevfik, “‘Rical-i Mensiye”, Mecmua-i Ebiizziya, xxi 
(1317 A.H./1899 A.D.), p. 438. 
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simplification, that is, the selfish interests of the people whom simplification 
was depriving of a livelihood. At least in the case of the opposition to printing, 
however, authorities on the subject are agreed that the weightier part of the 
opposition to printing was a firm determination not to let the uninitiated into 
the intellectual world of the scribes.** In the 1880’s, long after the «‘mplification 
of the Turkish language had gained momentum, the official chronicler Litfi 
could still state, in a work on the history of Turkish educational institutions, 
that his strongest objection to the abortive attempt to establish an Ottoman 
University in 1870 was to the fact that lectures were indiscriminately open to 
all.38 

In view of this esotericism, then, any attempt to break the crust of the kitabet-i 
resmiye was per se a radical modernist step. And indeed in the Ottoman Empire, 
from the very beginning, reformist policies were associated with attempts at 
simplification in order to make the flow of official communication freer. 

In the first important stage of the attempted modernization of the Empire, 
during the grand vizierate of the enlightened statesman Damad Ibrahim Pasa, 
the most important move made by Ibrahim in this respect had consisted in his 
sponsorship of Miiteferrika, resulting in the establishment of the latter’s press. 
Parallel with this endeavor were Damad Ibrahim Pasa’s instructions to the 
Chroniclers of the time to do away with stylistic flourishes.** Of the same order 
was Ibrahim’s sponsorship of a program of translation of the classics of Islam 
that were not available in Turkish. With the characteristically direct approach 
he had already shown in the case of the establishment of printing, [brahim Pasa 
convened a translation committee of learned men who were assigned not 
entire works but chapters of a given manuscript. The parts were then to be 
assembled and made available for wide distribution.* 

It is premature in the present state of studies about the development of 
Turkish literature to try to establish any connection between these activities 
and the similar translation movements that were so characteristic of the Re- 
naissance in Europe but the similarities might well prove in the future to warrant 
comparative study. At any rate by the time of Ibrahim Pasa’s death, the two 
issues associated with the simplification movement throughout the nineteenth 
century, namely simplification and the attempt to reach a wider audience, were 
already visible. 

Although these efforts of ibrahim Pasa came to an abrupt end after the re- 
actionary outbreak during which he was killed, the movement to simplify the 
language, the attempts to make more widely available the “‘classics”’ of Islam, 
and the drive to train an increasing number of people in literary skills was to 
gain increasing momentum from there on. 


82 Kun, “Ibrahim Miiteferrika”, Islam Ansiklopedisi V (1951), p. 898. 

33 Ahmed Litfi, “‘Tiirkiyede Maarif Teskilati 1267-1287”, 7.7.E.M. xvi (1927), p. 305. 
%4 Ismail Habib [Seviik], Edebiyat Bilgileri, p. 289 f. 

8° E. J. W. Gibb, A History of Ottoman Poetry (London, 1900-09), IV, p. 13. 
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The printing press was closed approximately a decade (1742) after ibrahim’s 
death. It remained inactive until 1784 but when it started operating once again 
at that date, one of its first products was a work of syntax.*¢ 

A few years later an important dictionary came off the press.*”7 This was a 
work which had been composed between 1723 and 1732 and was finally pub- 
lished in 1799. Its author was Esad Mehmed Efendi, a former Seyhiilislam. 
The lexicographic fever of the late eighteenth century reached its zenith with 
the writing of the famous rhymed Persian-Turkish and Arabic-Turkish diction- 
aries of Siimbiilzade Vehbi, which went through twenty-three editions during 
the first three quarters of the nineteenth century.** It thus would hardly seem a 
coincidence that twenty percent of the works printed in Turkey between 1729 
(the date on which the Van Kulu was printed) and 1830 (the limiting date of 
Hammer’s list of the first 100 works to be printed in Turkey) consisted of 
dictionaries, grammars and works of syntax.®® 

It is at this time too that the official chronicler Asim (1755-1819) transformed 
the Persian dictionary entitled Burhan-i Kati’ into a Turkish-Persian dictionary 
(1790-1797) and the Kamus of Firuzabadi into a Turkish-Arabic dictionary 
and thus became one of the most famous Turkish lexicographers.4° One 
additional consequence of Asim’s work was his unearthing of certain long- 
forgotten Turkish terms which he was obliged to use because the store of 
Turkish words currently in use was not sufficient to render all the shades of the 
Arabic words he was defining. 

Thus while the overt attempts by Miiteferrika to explain what was amiss 
with Ottoman culture and his efforts to get the Ottomans interested in the 
products of Western culture only met with limited interest*! and while even in 
the late eighteenth century the Reisiilkiittab Atif Efendi was outspoken in his 
contempt of ideas expressed in “easily intelligible words and phrases’’,** thanks 
to the pioneer endeavours of ibrahim Pasa, forces had been set in motion which 
were pushing for the wider dissemination of literary skills. 

This is also noticeable in that during the second period of operation of the 
printing press the translation of the classics of Islam was revived. During the 
first decades of the nineteenth century there was a real flowering of these 
translations in the field of literature and philosophy. 

It is about this time too (the early nineteenth century) that a juncture was 
again effected between private endeavors to simplify the language and state 
36 [bn al-Hadjib’s Kafiya (Kafiye in Turkish). Babinger, Stambuler Buchwesen, p. 22. 

37 The lehget ul-ligat. Babinger, Stambuler Buchwesen... , p. 24. 

38 These were known as the Nuhbe-i Vehbi and the Tuhfe-i Vehbi. Yéntmen, “‘Siimbiilzade 
Vehbi,” p. 102. For the various editions: Fehmi Edhem Karatay, Istanbul Universitesi Tiirkge 
Basmalar Alfabe Katalogu (Istanbul, 1956), I, pp. 849-60. 

39 Hammer, Histoire... , xiv, pp. 492-507. 

40 See: M. Sakir Ulkiitasir, “Miitercim Asim”, Tiirk Dili, I (1951), pp. 34-35. 

41 Toderini, De /a littérature des Turcs, Ill, 105. 


42 Bernard Lewis, ““‘The Impact of the French Revolution on Turkey: Some Notes on the 
Transmission of Ideas”, Journal of World History, \ (1953), p. 121. 
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policy. The occasion for this meeting was the printing of the first Ottoman text 
composed for propaganda purposes. Obliged to engage in such consolidating 
activities as the destruction of the Janissary corps (1826) which were not en- 
tirely to the liking of all of his subjects, Suitan Mahmud II (reigned 1808-1839) 
seems to have decided quite early in his reign to make a direct appeal to as 
many of his subjects as possible by means of publications defending his reforms. 
Thus we are informed by the contemporary traveler MacFarlane that the 
account of the destruction of the Janissaries by the official chronicler Esad 
Efendi, the Uss-ii Zafer,** was “intended for general circulation’’“* and meant 
to induce kindly feelings towards reforms. The language of the book was thus 
purposely simplified. Having made inquiries among “certain Turks who were 
not exactly of the lowest condition, but what we should call of the middling 
class’’,4° MacFarlane was surprised to find that “hardly a man among them 
could understand it” because it was “still written in too high a style or too 
much in the manner of the superior bureaux—a motley ex-officio language in 
which the comparative poor Turkish is so bespattered with Arabic and Persian 
as to sound a foreign idiom in the ears of the Stambooli”.** 

Mahmud himself showed that he could become as impatient with this ‘‘ex- 
officio language”’ as with the more obvious activities he found in the way of 
his consolidating activities. Thus he severely reprimanded state officials who, 
at the time when the town of Edirne was menaced by Russian armies in 1829, 
could take the time to devise a style that was the height of preciosity to inform 
the Sultan of the precautions taken against the Russians. In the imperial rescript 
he wrote on the occasion, Mahmud remonstrated: 


If time is frittered away in this fashion saying with scribe-like phrases [katibane elfaz 
in Turkish] precautions were taken thus and so it is quite clear that, God forbid, 
matters will come to a pretty pass.*’ 


If Mahmud was continuing the policy first set into motion by ibrahim Pasa, 
his official historiographer Esad was also making his own contributions to the 
simplification movement. It is in the latter’s preface to a translation of a 
famous Arabic “‘littérateur’s handbook’’** that appears the first expression of a 
theory of literary simplification. In this preface Esad compared the use of 
unclear prose to the use of indigestible foods stating that only a minority with 
“strong stomachs” could profit from the latter. Instead he enjoined the 
elimination of many of the Arabic and Persian terms, their replacement with 


43 Mehmed Esad, Uss-ii Zafer, 1st edition (Istanbul 1243 A.H.), began 25 July 1827. 

44 Charles MacFarlane, Constantinople in 1828... (London, 1829), II, p. 23. 

Loe. cit. 

“ Loc. cit. 

“7 Seviik, Edebiyat Bilgileri, p. 291. 

48 Al-Ibshihi’s al-Mustatraf fi kull Fann mustazraf. See C. van Arendonk, ‘“‘al Ibshihi’’, 
Encyclopedia of Islam, U1, p. 443; for Esad’s preface: KGpriiliizide Mehmed Fuad, Milli 
Edebiyat Cereyanlarinin Ilk Miibessirleri ve Divan-i Tiirki-i Basit (Istanbul, 1928), p. 32. 
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“expressions which say little but mean much’’® and advised that style should 
be guided by similar considerations. 

In the meantime the problem of providing an ever-growing number of em- 
ployees in the chanceries of the state with minimum training in grammar and 
syntax was still acute. The way Sultan Mahmud tackled this problem shows 
how rudimentary as yet had been the approaches to simplification. 

The Sultan did not, as we would expect, order the writing of new textbooks 
suited to overcome the lack of trained men but gave instructions that the 
commentary on the treatise of syntax of the fifteenth century Transoxanian 
savant Ali Kuscu be translated and printed. In this he encountered con- 
siderable opposition because the text was unfamiliar even to the Ulema.®° 

Thus two developments such as the simplification movement and the disse- 
mination of classics, which were essentially groping attempts to facilitate 
communications, could sometimes combine to produce useless monsters and 
end up in a cul de sac. It is characteristic of the differences between the reforms 
of Mahmud and those carried out during the reign of his successor Abdiilmecid, 
that in the 1850’s a precise, simple, modern grammar was finally written by 
Fuad Pasa and Cevdet Pasa on order of the newly established (1850) Ottoman 
Academy of Sciences about which more will be said below. 

Esad Efendi had not been able to achieve the simplicity that he had praised 
even in his Uss-ii Zafer, but there was one other contemporary littérateur in 
whose style simpler constructions and language began to appear. This was the 
Ottoman poet and Grand Vizier Akif Pasa. As E. J. W. Gibb states: 


This faithful disciple of old classic teachers who neither knew nor cared a word for 
any Western language... was yet moved... to cast aside the old cumbersome 
phraseology which had swathed and shackled Ottoman prose, and to create for him- 
self a style at once freer, simpler and more natural, which he handed as a priceless 
legacy to his successors.5* 


One point that has to be kept in mind with regard to Akif Pasa is that this 
simplicity was almost entirely limited to his famous recounting of a diplomatic 
incident in which he was involved. This was Akif Pasa’s Tabsira.** In other 
words, it would seem that in Akif Paga’s case too it was the necessity to explain 
clearly an occurrence in his official capacity which forced him to clarify his style. 

After Akif Pasa the problem of communications was taken up once again 
by the architect of the Tanzimat reforms, the Grand Vizier Mustafa Resid 
Pasa. With the now easily traceable increase in the business of the state Resid 
Pasa faced an aggravation of the situation which had existed in the eighteenth 
century. He tackled the problem in two ways which were both important, if 


49 K6priiliizade, op.cit., p. 32. 

50° Ahmed Litfi, Tarih, IV, p. 84. 

51 E. J. W. Gibb, A History of Ottoman Poetry (London, 1900-1909), V (1905), p. 328. 
52 See [Akif Pasa] Tabsira-i Akif Pasa (Istanbul, 1300 A.H./1883 A.D). 
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not completely original, contributions: on the one hand he attempted to simplify 
the official langauge and on the other he established new educational institutions 
for the training of government employees. 

As the historian Cevdet Pasa (1822-1895), one of the men trained for states- 
menship by Resid, relates, speaking of Resid: 
He opened a new path in stylistic matters. Most of the bureau employees [kiittab] 
began to imitate him. The [later] Minister of Foreign Affairs Ali Efendi and Fuad 
Efendi who had stepped into the office of the Imperial Referendar [Amedci] from that 
of interpreter of the Imperial Divan... also followed Resid Pasa’s work in this 


respect and overshot their friends and colleagues. I too liked this new method and 
began to write in this style.** 


This process was not altogether painless: insofar as Ali is concerned, for 
example, Resid had to quash his linguistic pretentiousness when he was still a 
young employee by making him erase the elaborate poetry the latter had had 
engraved on his seal.*4 

To facilitate the training of governmental employees and to equip them with 
the necessary linguistic tools as well as with other specialized schools, Resid 
Pasa established a new civil service school (Mekteb-i Maarif-i Adliyye) and a 
“faculty” of letters (Mekteb-i Irfan or Mekteb-i Uliim-u Edebiye). In both 
institutions adaptations of a regular French /ycée program were carried out. 
Both institutions, however, faltered within a short time.*® 

Resid Pasa also made available free lessons of Arabic and Persian at the 
Porte for whosoever among the clerks wanted to avail himself of this oppor- 
tunity. There still was a crying need for such instruction in the 1830’s and 
1840’s. A typical situation which could arise with regard to writing skills and 
which no doubt had occurred with even greater frequency at an earlier time is 
described by a competent observer of the linguistic Scene, Said Pasa, as follows: 


At one time I was present when he [the Grand Marshal of the Army Sakir Pasa] was 
attending a special meeting of the council of ministers at the palace. There was a 
difference of opinion as to the matter being discussed. Sakir Pasa was among those 
who was opposed to the measure under consideration. He set forth his arguments and 
then to place his objections on record he wrote them out. The paper that he had 
written was excellent both in terms of style and in terms of its thought content. But 
its sentences were not tied together [due to the absence of punctuation one sentence 
was supposed to run smoothly into the following]. The whole council thus objected 
to the piece. The matter was referred for stylistic correction to the Amedci [the 
Imperial Referendar] with some excuse to the effect that it was not in a form in which 
it could be placed on record. The latter successfully performed the task required of 
him. But it also was found that he had deleted a number of sentences from the text 
without the approval [of the interested party].* 


58 Ahmed Hamdi Tanpinar, xixncu Asir Tiirk Edebiyati... , p. 111, quoting from Cevdet 
Pasa’s unpublished Tezakir. 

54 Said Pasa, Gazeteci Lisani (Istanbul, 1328 A. H./1910 A. D.), p. 24. 

55 See Ihsan Sungu, “‘Mekteb-i Maarif-i Adliyyenin Tesisi”, Tarih Vesikalari, I (1941), pp. 
212-213. The institution was established in February 1839. 

56 Said Pasa, Gazeteci Lisani, p. 50. 
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Said Pasa went on to state that such irreversible mutilations were quite common 
since there were only a limited number of forms to make sentences run into 
one another. 

It is during Resid Pasa’s time too that one comes across what may be clearly 
labeled as “‘outside influences”. According to Said Pasa, Resgid’s persistent 
efforts to straighten the linguistic situation were due to the “counsels of Pha- 
nariot Greeks, those subjects of the Empire who had been the earliest recipients 
of the ideas of the enlightenment.5” 

The one aide of Resid Pasa who most brilliantly fulfilled his expectations in 
linguistic matters, was Cevdet Pesa. It was from Cevdet’s pen that came forth 
the first official document advocating both systematic linguistic simplification 
and popularization. This was the preamble to the statutes of the Imperial 
Ottoman Academy of Sciences, the Enciimen-i Danis (1850). Here again, the 
idea of an academy was of European origin. One of the immediate tasks of the 
academy was to be the elaboration of texts that Resid Pasa expected to use in an 
Ottoman University whenever conditions would allow the establishment of 
such an institution. That in fact more than this was meant and that in creating 
it a movement having as goal the simplification of the Ottoman language and 
the spreading of knowledge was envisaged is clear from the Introduction to the 
Statutes of the Academy. The latter declared that in the past: 


most writers limited their ambition to making a show of eloquence and vying with 
each other for the palms of success; they lived only to overembellish their style with 
ornamentation and did not go beyond various types of poetry and rhetoric. Conse- 
quently the pearls which had been previously retrieved from the ocean of science 
remained hidden in the shells of an abstract terminology and ideas were enveloped 
in the veil of subtleties. Similar to the virginal betrothed they could not make their 
face seen to the gaze of all. Such writings, as may well be imagined, were accessible 
only to the intelligence of cultivated minds, the lower classes eliciting no profit from 
them. Yet it is well known that the salutary goal of general civilization can only be 
reached by the prior diffusion of diverse kinds of knowledge. Consequently while 
encouraging the production of purely literary works aiming to entertain men of 
discrimination, insistence is [hereby] placed on the drafting of scientific and technolo- 
gical books written in a simple style and fitted to the needs of popular intelligence so as 
to provide the means of widening and completing its instruction. 

Thus praises be to God that from the day on which he ascended the imperial throne 
our most exalted and most powerful master has directed his attention to intellectual 
culture in all provinces of the empire... and has in particular undertaken to pro- 
pagate civilization among the popular classes.°* 


One of the first consequences of the establishment of this organization was the 
publication of some important translations from the West such as Jean Baptiste 
Say’s Catéchisme d’ Economie Politique.5® 


5? Said Pasa, Gazeteci Lisani, p. 106-107. 

58 d’Eschavannes, ‘‘Académie des Sciences de Constantinople”, Revue de Il’Orient, XII 
(1852), pp. 361-372. 

58 Ilm-i Tedbir-i Menzil (Istanbul, 1268 A.H./1851-52 A.D.). 
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The Enciimen-i Danis did not fulfill the expectations of Resid Pasa because it 
was used during the time he was out of office to provide sinecures to statesmen, 
but the encyclopaedist movement and the translation program were taken up 
in the 1860’s by such men as Miinif Pasa who privately were much more success- 
ful than Resid’s state-supported institution had been. 

Meanwhile new books aiming to facilitate mastery over the language appear- 
ed. Such was the first Turkish grammar to break with the tradition of taking 
an Arabic grammar as model. 

At an earlier time there had existed no Turkish grammar since the Turkish 
language was supposed to conform to the mold provided by Arabic rules. 
Bishop Southgate, on his trip to Turkey in 1836, for instance, expressed surprise 
that there was no systematic training in Turkish available: 


Most of the professional teachers of Turkish in Constantinople, and they are but few, 
are of this character [i.e. Christians]. Turks seldom engage in the business, and indeed 
are not to be sought... because... they possess no systematic knowledge. Admir- 
able as is the symmetry of the Turkish language, perfect as is the uniformity of its 
structure, regular, free from anomaly and philosophical as are its forms it has re- 
mained to this day in the original without a grammar. Its order and beauty appear a 
pure accident. A Turk knows it as he learns it in childhood.®° 


The writing of a Turkish grammar therefore constituted a major event in the 
modernization of the Turkish language. This work was composed by a pro- 
fessor at the Imperial Military College because the drafting of military orders 
did not lend itself to the Arabic-inspired intricacies of Ottoman Turkish. Thus, 
new rules of grammar suited to “gross Turkish” had to be devised. 

Later, a member of the Translation Bureau (an office established in 1821) 
wrote the first French grammar for Turks by a Turk. 

The most outstanding grammar to appear at the time, however, was that 
composed by Fuad Pasa and Cevdet Pasa. This simple, concise and easy text 
went through one edition after the other during the nineteenth century and was 
standard in the Riisdiye’s, the eight-year schools established by Mahmud II.* 

In the late 50’s Cevdet and Fuad also worked out a new system to simplify 
the pronunciation of the letters «¢, 4, '. This system was used in tie printing 
of the state annual (Salname).® 


60 
61 


Horatio Southgate, Narrative of a Journey through Armenia... (New York, 1840), I, p. 76. 
Osman Ergin, Tiirkiye Maarif Tarihi (Istanbul, 1939-1943), p. 301. This tradition of 
writing textbooks of grammar at the military school was continued with Abdullah Ramiz 
Pasa’s Emsile-i Tiirki and by the first text of “lecture expliquée” to appear in the Ottoman 
Empire, Siileyman Hiisnii Pasa’s Mebani iil-Insa’; Siileyman Pasa was a graduate of one of 
Resid Pasa’s short-lived new “faculties”. See Siileyman Pasa Muhakemesi, edited by Siiley- 
manpasazade Sami (Istanbul, 1911-1912), p. 24 f. 

6 Yusuf Halis Efendi’s Miftah iil-Lisan. See Karatay, Tiirkge Basmalar, 1, p. 266; Hay- 
reddin, Vesaik-i Tarihiye ve Siyasiye (Istanbul, 1326 A.H./1910 A.D.), Il, p. 65. 

88 Karatay, Tiirkge Basmalar, 1, pp. 130-131. Thirteen editions were printed between 1851 
and 1893-94. 

64 Bianchi, “Bibliographie Ottomane’’, Journal Asiatique, Series V, XV 1(1860), p. 336. 
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In general Fuad and Ali attempted to carry on the activities of Resid. Some- 
times, however, they were unable to prevent the resurgence of the old style. 
This was true for example in the case of the medical vocabuiary that was buiit 
up in the middle of the nineteenth century. At that time instruction began to 
be conducted in Turkish in the School of Medicine. 

A committee to translate Western medical works was established. Fuad 
Pasa gave instructions that the new translation should be checked by the Porte 
so as to make certain that the language used in the translation would be fairly 
simple. But he died before his orders could be carried out and the new medical 
terms were loaded with Arabic.® 

The problem here was one of elaborating a new scientific terminology, a 
matter which has not been resolved even in present-day Turkey. Already in 
1847 the British traveller MacFarlane had noticed these difficulties which he 
expressed as follows: 


To render scientific terms they are obliged to coin new words, or to introduce some 
Arabic word, moulding it into a new form or meaning. For scientific purposes they 
have indeed to make almost an entirely new language; and when this is made, it is 
found to be unintelligible to the students. I was told that a young man might learn 
French, so as to read scientific books in the original, in a very little more time than 
was necessary to him for acquiring this new Turkish language of science. Then, again, 
people complained that this last language was neither complete nor fixed; that many 
ideas, or even simple things, could not be expressed in it; that very often the translators 
were obliged to retain French or Latin terms; that the new word-makers did not 
proceed upon any uniform system or principle; and that the terminology of one was 
not that of another. In mathematics, and, I believe, to a certain extent in chemistry 
the learned katibs could get over the ground pretty well with the help of Arabic; but 
then the students had to learn this Arabic. In all of the sciences the difficulty was 
exceedingly great. 


The reason why the introduction of European terms was so effectively 
blocked was that due to the type of linguistic conservatism it had always taken 
a daring and decidedly reformist personality to introduce European words into 
Ottoman “officialese’’. It was this type of courage which had enabled the 
advisor to Selim III (1789-1807), Tatarcik Abdullah Moila, to be the first Turk 
to use a European word in Turkish transcription in an official document. This 
document was drafted during the peace negotiations of 1789 and the word 
transcribed was status quo. It took forty years, according to Said Pasa, for the 
stylists of the Porte to accept the next two European words that were intro- 
duced into official Turkish, viz. the expressions politique and diplomatie.” 
While the official efforts for simplification were still trying to grapple with 
the problem of communications and encountering new problems all the time, 
one development had occured in the Ottoman Empire already at the time of 


6 Levend, Tiirk Dilinde Gelisme... , p. 121 f. 
66 Charles MacFarlane, Turkey and its Destiny (London, 1850), p. 272. 
8? Said Pasa, Gazeteci Lisanl, p. 41 ff., p. 45. 
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Resid Pasa which was to provide the most important channel for the simpli- 
fication of the Turkish language. This was the birth of Turkish journalism. 

The first newspaper to be published in the Ottoman Empire (1831) was the 
Official Gazette (Takvim-i Vekayi) whose articles, aimed at informing a wider 
circle than that of the traditional /iterati, had necessarily to be simple and clear. 
In the 1840’s the first private Ottoman newspaper appeared owned by an 
Englishman named Churchill. This was the Ceride-i Havadis. Its editorial board 
was manned by former employees of the Takvim-i Vekayi. At first not very 
successful, the Ceride began to flourish when during the Crimean War the 
people of Istanbul began to buy it for the war dispatches written from the 
front by Churchill. The Ceride also attracted clients by its feuilletons, such as 
its translation of Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables. The style of the Ceride was a 
complete novelty and such members of its editorial board as Ali Ali and Hafiz 
Miisfik are considered the first men to have succeeded in communicating with a 
fairly large audience of readers. On the staff of the Ceride also worked the 
erstwhile diplomat Mustafa Sami who is considered a precursor of the more 
famour simplifiers of Turkish style as the poet Sinasi.** 

It is Sinasi himself, however, who made the greatest contribution to the 
simplification of the Turkish language. 

Ibrahim Sinasi Efendi was born in 1824. He began his career in the Bureau of 
the Imperial Ottoman Artillery (Tophane Kalemi) at an early age. While in 
this post he learned French from a French artillery officer who had been con- 
verted to Islam. Encouraged by Fethi Ahmed Pasa, the Grand Master of the 
Artillery, he petitioned the commanding general of the Imperial army to be 
sent to Europe. This request was granted and Sinasi remained in Paris until 
1854 studying public finance and literature. On his return he served for a short 
time on the Meclis-i Maarif, the educational committee established by Resid 
Pasa in 1846 which was gradually taking education out of the Ulema’s hands. 
Shortly thereafter, the Grand Vizier Ali Pasa, who specialized in locating 
potential rivals when they were still on the first rungs of their administrative 
career, dismissed him as soon as he found a pretext to do so. Sinasi now 
devoted himself to publishing. With a colleague, Agah Efendi, he co-edited for 
a short time a new Turkish newspaper which appeared in the fall of 1861. 
This was the Terciiman-i Ahval. Reinstated in his public career in 1862, he 
started, this time on his own, the fourth newspaper to appear in the Ottoman 
Capital since 1830, the Tasvir-i Efkar. Helped by the pioneering efforts of his 
predecessors, and particularly by the taste for foreign news and for “‘feuilletons” 
which had been the contribution of the Ceride-i Havadis, the Tasvir-i Efkar soon 
became a forum for the expression of new literary as well as political ideas.*® 


68 Mehmet Kaplan, Namik Kemal (Istanbul, 1948), p. 135. For biographical information 
see Ibniilemin Mahmud Kemal inal, Son Asir Tiirk Sairleri (Istanbul, 1930-1942), pp. 1646- 
1648. 

6° “Not merely was it the first unofficial journal in Turkey [This is incorrect but the Tasvir-i 
Efkar might as well have been the first journal in view of the limited popularity of its pre- 
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Nothing is more surprising, in the light of the widely accepted “‘idée regue”’ 
as to the novelty of Sinasi’s contribution, than to look at a collection of the 
Tasvir-i Efkar. Nothing in these columns is even vaguely reminiscent of radical 
stand either linguistically or politically. But this very blandness of the Tasvir 
does conceal a novelty. By the mere use of prose addressed to the “people”, 
as he expressed it in the preamble to the first issue of the journal, Sinasi was 
already an innovator. The intelligibility of Sinasi’s journalistic style was also in 
direct contrast with the traditional esotericism of divan literature. Revolution- 
ary too was his concern with the reporting of political and social facts—what we 
may call his realism. By the mere use of these three stylistic devices Sinasi 
created a furor in Ottoman literary circles which it is difficult to understand 
nowadays. Forty years after the appearance of the Tasvir-i Efkdr Sinasi’s 
novelty had been even forgotten by Ottoman audiences. Ebiizziya Tevfik, one 
of the survivors of the heroic times of Turkish journalism thus had to remind 
his own readers in 1911 that in his youth not much had been available to those 
who like himself were eager to know what was happening in the world, that the 
only works that had general circulation were romances twisted into almost 
identical shapes by an array of conventions. Ebiizziya had to recall that narra- 
tives were so much like one another, due to the emasculation of personality 
in style, that a letter of Akif Pasa describing a boat ride had been deemed 
worthy of printing because of the comparative freshness of his description.”° 

At the time Sinasi was writing, his stylistic innovations still had definite 
political implications in that simplification and popularization meant an in- 
direct attack on the idea that decisions affecting the Empire should only be 
discussed in higher governmental circles. This was an idea to which Ali and 
Fuad Pasa, despite their advocacy of the ‘“‘new style” of Resid Pasa, fully 
subscribed.” 

It is because of these political overtones of literary disputes that the Tasvir-i 
Efkdr reached its widest circulation as the result of a linguistic controversy, an 
equivalent of the “quarrel of the ancients and the moderns”. In this debate 
Sinasi engaged in a full-fledged battle against the partisans of classical Turkish.” 

The ease with which the Tasvir-i Efkdr could be read and the attractiveness 
of its current interest features brought to it a considerable clientele. But even 


decessors], it was the first utterance of the modern school... Here, for the first time, an 
Ottoman man of letters conversant with and appreciative of a great European language set out 
to reconstruct from its very foundations the whole edifice of Turkish literary style.” Gibb, 


Ottoman Poetry, V, p. 26. 
70 


Ebiizziya Tevfik, ‘“‘Rical-i Mensiye”’, Mecmua-i Ebiizziya, xix (1317 A.H./1899-1900 
A.D.), p. 339; Ebiizziya Tevfik, “Siileyman Nazif Beyefendiye”, Mecmua-i Ebiizziya, (1329 
A.H./1911 A.D.), p. 579. 

71 Ebiliila Mardin, Medenit Hukuk Cephesinden Ahmet Cevdet Pasa (Istanbul, 1946), p. 10, 
note 8. Quoting from an unpublished portion of Cevdet’s Tezdkir. 

72 This debate has been published in pamphlet form: See Ibrahim Sinasi, Miintahabat-i 
Tasvir-i Efkar: Mes’ele-yi Mebhuset-u Anha, ed. by Ebiizziya Tevfik, Ist ed. (Istanbul, 1303 
A.H./1885 A.D.). 
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more important, with the arrival of Sinasi on the scene, the process of commu- 
nications which had hitherto consisted of official communications or had been 
restricted to select groups of literati was suddenly opened up to the “nation” 
to which Sinasi was addressing himself. It thus acquired a fluidity and a uni- 
versality which marks the transition to an entirely different world, a world in 
which the ideologue journalists nurtured by Sinasi came to wield considerable 
power. Sinasi’s own involvement in politics, his exile upon engaging in a 
conspiracy against Ali Pasa were all parts of a final development which in- 
creased newspaper readership considerably. This stage was the libertarian 
effervescence of the 1860’s which helped to create an interested audience by 
keeping the issues of constitutionalism and representative government in the 
forefront. These issues could not be discussed in Turkish journals but they did 
constitute the main themes of the émigré Turkish press staffed and directed 
by Sinasi’s disciple Namik Kemal. The latter journals had a wide clandestine 
circulation in Turkey. 

All of the more important members of this new, so-called Young Ottoman 
group led by Kemal and Ziya Pasa were writing in a simple, clear and incisive 
Turkish which they found to be the best vehicle for their ideas. All of the more 
prominent figures among them found time besides their political criticisms 
to take literary Turkish to task. Ziya Pasa criticized it as the instrument of a 
ruling “‘clique’’”*, Ali Suavi bitterly attacked it as being degrading because it 
encouraged obsequiousness,”* while Namik Kemal’s criticism was that it kept 
“the people” steeped in ignorance.” It is in the latter’s writings that for the 
first time appears the idea that the advantage of a rich literature in the verna- 
cular was that it created strong national bonds.” 

All of these criticisms voiced in the Hiirriyet, the organ of the Young Otto- 
mans, popularized the idea of the simplification of Ottoman prose. The style 
used by the Young Ottomans, on the other hand, attained immediate popu- 
larity. 

Insofar as the technical aspects of language reform are concerned, the early 
1860’s, which mark the beginning of Young Ottoman activity, also stand out 
because the discussion of these more specialized aspects was taken over by 
newly created bodies of savants such as the Ottoman Scientific Society (Cemiyet- 
i Imiye-yi Osmaniye), directed by Miinif Pasa. The earliest discussions to 
take place in this body regarding the simplification of Ottoman were the 
results of a proposal by the Caucasian-Moslem writer Feth-Ali Ahund-zade. 
The latter, won over to Russian cultural influences, had suggested as early as 
1857 that the Arabic alphabet was in need of reform. During the debates in the 
Ottoman Scientific Society, Ahund-z4de went as far as to propose the complete 


*8 Ziya Pasa, “‘Siir ve insa’ ”, Hiirriyet, 7 September, 1868, p. 4. 

74 Ali Suavi, reply to a reader, Muhbir, 27 Zilhicce, 1283-2 May, 1867, p. 1. 
7° Mehmet Kaplan, Namik Kemal (istanbul, 1948), p. 136. 
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abandonment of the Arabic alphabet and its replacement by the Latin alpha- 
bet.77 These proposals were rejected, but the society lauded the investigations 
which had led Ahund-zade to present his ideas. 

Some attention was given by Kemal even to this more technical aspect of 
language reform when the issue of abandoning the Arabic alphabet flared up 
once again in 1869. Kemal flatly rejected this solution, preferring the milder 
one of a reform of the Arabic alphabet.”* Thus, despite their criticisms of the 
complication of the official style, the Young Ottomans were also held back by 
their own form of cultural conservatism from advancing beyond a given point 
in their own proposals for simplification.’® 

To show the road that was to lead beyond the mere establishment of a 
widely used and understood journalistic style was the privilege of a man who, 
though a linguistic innovator, was, politically, a conservative. This was the 
Turkish statesman and /ittérateur Ahmed Vefik Pasa. In the 1860’s and 70’s, 
Ahmed Vefik Pasa began to be interested in the study of the earliest and 
“purest” forms of spoken Turkish. He thus began to investigate the Cagatay 
dialect of Turkish. In a dictionary which he wrote at the time, Vefik Pasa 
attempted to trace the roots of Turkish words to Cagatay.®® In one respect this 
development was the logical evolution of the movement for the simplification of 
language, but there is also little doubt that Vefik Pasa who was widely read in 
Western works was falling in with a similar interest for the origin of languages 
that was current in Europe. 

Vefik Pasa’s attempts to work Cagatay Turkish into the written language 
was not too successful, thus inviting the ironical comment of Kemal.*! One 
reason for his failure was that as a learned Ottoman he was also fond of show- 
ing his store of Arabic expressions. His style was consequently an extra- 
ordinary mixture of classical Ottoman, simple Turkish and Cagatay voca- 
bulary. But the feeling that the Turks of Central Asia were ancestors 
worthy of respect was, nevertheless, becoming current. Vefik Pasa himself was 
the first Ottoman to show serious interest in their achievement and to edit a 
text on the earliest history of the Turks. This shift from the concept of Otto- 


77 Mirza Bala, “‘Feth-Ali’’, Islam Ansiklopedisi, 1V (1947), pp. 577-80. 

78 F. A. Tansel, “Arap harflerinin islahi ve degisirilmesi hakkinda ilk tesebbiisler ve neti- 
celeri”’, Belleten, xvii (1953), pp. 234-37. 

79 By establishing in the 1860’s as standard their own simple way of writing, the journalists 
had taken the initiative in the simplification movement out of the government’s hands. The 
kitabet-i resmiye was thus bypassed and left to wallow in its fetid pool of circumlocutions. 
One result of this side-stepping was that even today, after years of strongly enforced linguistic 
reform during the time of Atatiirk, official prose has remained quite rigid. In the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, in particular, the changing of a comma into a semi-colon is still given the rapt 
attention of under-secretaries of state. 

80 For this dictionary, the Leh¢ge-i Osmani, see Ahmed Hamdi Tanpinar, “Ahmed Vefik 
Pasa’”’, Islam Ansiklopedisi, 1 (1941), p. 209. 

81 For a letter of Namik Kemal making fun of these activities of Vefik Pasa, see Mehmde 
Zeki Pakalin, Ahmed Vefik Pasa (Istanbul, 1942), p. 135. 
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man to that of Turk was not limited to Vefik Pasa. The failure to create an 
ideal of Ottomanism that would appeal to all the nationalities in the Empire 
was slowly beginning to be felt. One indication of the direction in which the 
wind was blowing was the fact that a revised edition of Cevdet’s Grammar 
which appeared in 1875 was no more called Kavaid-i Osmaniye (Rules of Otto- 
man) but Kavaid-i Tiirkiye (Rules of Turkish).*? 

Of all the groups interested in language, the outstanding contribution was 
certainly that of the journalists. Due to their efforts, by the time of the reign of 
Sultan Abdulhamid II (1876-1909) the foundations had been laid for what 
Namik Kemal aspired to create, namely a rich and vigorous literature in the 
vernacular which could provide a bond of union between Ottomans. This 
literature in “everyday” Turkish was not to take complete shape until the second 
decade of the twentieth century. It was therefore to serve somewhat narrower 
ends than Kemal had dreamed for it, but as a unifier of ideals and a bond of 
national strength it played at the time a part which it could not have fulfilled 
sixty years before. 

In the light of the foregoing, it would seem that the first step in Deutsch’s 
argument, namely that “the essential aspect of the unity of a people... is the 
... relative efficiency of communications among individuais’’®* holds quite 
true for the Ottoman Empire. It is unfortunate that Deutsch does not develop 
this part of his theory to a greater extent with a number of specific and detailed 
examples. An attempt was made here to do exactly this for the process of 
literary-linguistic evolution in one country which for a long time had remained 
outside the stream of European intellectual development. 

In general, the writing of a number of studies devoted to the investigation of 
the linguistic-literary and other phases of this earlier phase in the building of 
national unity would place on a much firmer basis more extensive, comparative 
studies of nationalism. In fact such intensive research has to be carried out 
before one can proceed as does Deutsch to the corollary of this first point, 
namely to the concept of “national assimilation and differentiation” .* 

This latter idea, which constitutes the nub of Deutsch’s model, is the one to 
which he devotes by far the most attention. Yet the extent to which it is applic- 
able to the study of nationalism depends on the amount of information that is 
available with regard to the earlier stage. 

The case of Turkey provides a good illustration. 

Although the detailed investigation of the applicability to Turkey of the 
concept of “‘assimilation’’ falls outside the limits of this paper, we might state 
as an epilogue to it that the final building of national unity among the Turks 


82 See Karatay, Tiirkge Basmalar... , 1, p. 131. For Ziya Pasa’s advice to go back to the 
“unspoilt” Turkish of the pre-Islamic era, see Ismail Hikmet Ertaylan, Ziya Pasa (Istanbul, 
1932), p. 150. 

88 Deutsch, op. cit., p. 162. 
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had no relation to the assimilation of linguistic minorities by a linguistic 
majority. Yet the whole point of Deutsch’s study is to prove the universality 
of the process of assimilation. 

It is true that Deutsch does make an exception for Turkey, the unity of which 
he attributes to “a rapid process of Westernization”.** But quite apart from 
the fact that he inaccurately dates the rise of Turkish nationalism from the 
time of Atatiirk and holds the mistaken opinion that the “pre-nationalist 
class” clung to “the substance of the status quo’’,®* the expression “‘a rapid 
process of Westernization” seems to be a way of begging the question rather 
than of answering it, in one of the cases where no “assimilation” can be 
detected. 

SERIF MARDIN 
Harvard University 


85 Ibid., p. 77. 
86 Ibid. 


COMMENT 


An interesting question raised by the foregoing study is the extent to which 
pre-Kemalist Turkey offered a status quo. Did the Ottoman dynasty aad its 
associated bureaucracy seek to maintain a stasis throughout its domains and 
to resist the inroads of change from without? If so, there is then the contrast, 
following the suggestions made by Deutsch, with the Kemalist revolution 
where an avid quest for innovation became the keynote. It is of course true 
that one tends to be so impressed by the social revolution engineered by 
Kemal Atatiirk, one of the most dramatic figures of modern political history, 
that the antecedents of the radical changes in Turkey following World War I 
are all but forgotten. Clearly, if Atatiirk was successful in changing the face 
of Turkey, it was on the basis of what had gone before. And, as the paper 
above demonstrates, there were many aspects of political and social change, 
such as improved communications, among the Ottoman Turks of the 18th 
and 19th centuries. One has but to consider such political reforms as the 
Tanzimat guarantees, which pointed toward a quasi-constitutionalism. There 
was also the impact of French Enlightenment, not to mention the liberalism 
of the French Revolution or the introduction of Comtean social philosophy.! 
And, just preceding the war of 1914, there was the era of the “Young 
Turks”, the political leaders who were so eager in their quest for nationalized 
reform but unable to agree on what forms the changes contemplated should 
take. No one would deny the influence of latter-day Ottoman social history 
on the Kemalist movement. But on the other hand, Deutsch has a point— 


there is the problem of vigorous resistance to westernized innovation in ~ 


Ottoman times and a revolutionary acceptance of it under Atatiirk. An 
analysis of Turkish culture in so far as limited space permits, and of the 


Cf. Uriel Heyd, Foundations of Turkish Nationalism (London, 1950); Robert F. 
Spencer, “Culture Process and Intellectual Current: Durkheim and Atatiirk”, American 
Anthropologist, 60 (1958), pp. 640-657. French influence in Turkey arose largely because 
of the Revolution of 1789 and the fact that French officers were employed by the sultans 
to westernize the imperial army. French thought, particularly that of the social philo- 
sophers, came to have a marked influence on the Turks, such figures as Tarde, Comte, 
LeBon, Fouillée, and especially Durkheim offering a rationale for the Kemalist revolution. 
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dominant themes in it, might provide the way out of what appears to be a 
strong contradiction. 

The historian concerned with events in Europe is of course obliged to take 
cognizance of the Ottoman Turks. He recognizes the place occupied by the 
Sublime Porte in respect to such questions as the balance of power in the 
eastern Mediterranean and North Africa from the rape of Constantinople in 
1453 to World War I. But while the political history of the sultanate is well 
known, the internal workings of the Ottoman domain, its social history, in 
short, are considerably less well understood. This becomes particularly true 
when a comparison is made between the Ottoman situation and that of 
modern Turkey. Turkey today is a small nation consisting of Anatolia and 
a small section of southeastern Europe. Following Atatiirk’s stated prin- 
ciples, it has become a political, linguistic, and ethnic unit. The Ottoman 
empire was huge, widespread, wholly unwieldy, consisting of many languages, 
ethnic groups, and political splinter units. While one may see the germs of 
socio-cultural reform in the Ottoman period, it is only under the Kemalists 
that they become actively realized. The contrast between pluralism and 
unity puts modern Turkey in a very different light from its antecedents. But 
despite Ottoman pluralism there was a rationale for power, one which lay 
in the character of the Arab-Muslim state, in the sultanate and caliphate 
which the Turks had inherited. The ruling elements of the empire, from the 
sultan down to the merest bureaucrat, were hampered by the existing patterns 
of culture operative in the ideological context of the state-nation. New 
methods of communication, their expansion, and the resistance to their 
inroads, as well as the ways in which they were finally integrated into the 
society, provide some useful hints as to the nature of Turkish culture at that 
time. 

A point which can be emphasized even more than in the preceding paper 
is the role of Islam in historic Turkish society. To call the caliph-sultans 
of the Ottoman empire priest-kings does not, it is true, wholly conform to 
the facts. But this designation does suggest the essentially sacred or theocratic 
character of the state. The internal history of the empire, some aspects of 
which are so aptly described by the foregoing author, especially in the 18th 
and 19th centuries, is one of trends toward secularization and the resistances 
to it on the part of vested authority. Maintaining the Turkish state of the 
period was the elaborate body of tradition and law existing in the framework 
of Sunnite Islam. Shari’a, the legalistic framework on which state and 
society in Muslim tradition rest, exists conceptually above man; being fun- 
damentally divine, it is immutable.2 It must be remembered that the Turks 
had in effect taken over the torch of Arab civilization following the gradual 
dissolution of the mediaeval Arab empire. But the Turks were interlopers, 


2 J.N.D. Anderson, Islamic Law in the Modern World (New York, 1959), pp. 1-16. 
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arising as they did in Central Asia and initiating a career of conquest through 
the Middle East. However much the Young Turks or the henchmen of 
Atatiirk may have idealized the free nomadic life in the felt tents of Asia, 
stressing as they did the pre-Muslim culture as a cornerstone of nationalism, 
the Turks had passed irrevocably into the urbanism of Islam and had left 
their pastoralism far behind them. But the Turks, Seljuk or Ottoman, were 
parvenu conquerors and converts. Like many other conquerors, they had 
little to bring to the cultural realm they occupied and were, in fact, all too 
readily assimilated by it. And as is so often the case with converts, they 
became ultra-orthodox. In the rigid adherence to the legalistic, the Turks 
established a state and society which viewed all change as threat. 

While the Turks were the technological equals of the lands of Europe, as 
clearly was still the case at the time of the Battle of Lepanto (1571), all 
went well. The continuing political and economic expansion which took 
place after their conquest of Constantinople unquestionably lent a vigor to 
the state-society, an ethos which, while lacking in constructive aims, could 
still perpetuate the legalistic organization of Arab-Muslim civilization. This 
output of cultural energy appears to have remained unchecked until Mohacs 
(1683), when Turkish power began to wane and central imperial authority 
to weaken. It is thus hardly surprising that from 1700 until the rise of the 
new Turkey there should be the increasing clinical reports on the “sick man 
of Europe”. In terms of culture and the vigor or energy associated with it, 
the Turks were a marginal people. They were first marginal as Asian 
pastoralists, theirs being an ecological adaptation which is characteristically 
uninventive and unproductive. They were marginal later to the creativity 
that was resident in Arab civilization, lending nothing to it themselves but 
slavishly imitating what their predecessors, Arab and Byzantine alike, had 
developed. Lastly, they were marginal to the growth of culture in Europe. 
The Ottoman rulers attempted to be selective in adapting to European ideas; 
it was Atatiirk who initiated the drive toward complete industrialized 
europeanization. But always, in whatever context, the Turks are imitators 
and borrowers. Like other marginal peoples, such as the Japanese, they do 
not invent. They contribute little that is distinctive in art, literature, or in 
science. Secure in Muslim law and social organization, content to employ 
the models of others, the Turks achieved a happy status quo. 

Hence, Ottoman resistances to inndvation can be readily understood. The 
inertia of their marginal culture compounded by the traditionalism of Muslim 
law left the Turks in no enviable position. One may note, for example, how 
much security there seems to have existed in Arab and Persian literary 
models, how these languages, alien in structure and content so far as Turkish 
is concerned, provided the mode by which the Turks thought and wrote. 
The foregoing paper mentions the rhymed prose which at one point proved 
so attractive. This is nothing more than a conscious imitation of the style 
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of the Qur’an, saj‘-rhymed sentences, being understandably reflective of high 
literary skill. It was Muhammad himself who employed the form, or better, 
it was the means chosen by God to communicate through the Prophet with 
man. An imitation of the Quranic styles on the part of a bureaucrat could 
understandably lend added authority. To the Ottoman state, Islam, the 
socio-religious institution, came to occupy the important place of omnipresent 
authority. New ideas, weighed in the religious balance, were found wanting. 
It can scarcely be regarded as strange that the Ottoman society should thus 
have agonized over inevitable innovation in the final two centuries of its 
existence. 

Curiously, but not wholly unexpectedly, it is the non-Turks who effect 
the more revolutionary changes. ibrahim Miiteferrika, for example, who 
sought to introduce the printing press, was a Hungarian, while, as the fore- 
going study notes, French Enlightenment reached the Turks in part through 
the Greek minority. Sultan and religious scholar might act to deter change 
but the presence of the milletler, the non-Turkish ethnic groups in the 
Ottoman domain, tended to create a push toward innovation. 

Mention of the abortive attempts at setting up a printing press suggests 
again the part played by Islam in retarding the growth of the printing arts. 
Carter’s memorable work points up the fact that the world of Islam was 
actively hostile to the invention of printing when knowledge of it began to 
reach the Arabs from China.’ While it is true that the greater part of Muslim 
objection lay in respect to the printing of the Qur’an, resistance was directed 
to other works as well, it being not until the early 19th century that printing 
took on any importance. Several reasons are advanced for the Muslim 
attitude, none wholly satisfactory, although the identification of printing with 
the “graven image” so expressly forbidden to the Muslim may play a part. 
In any case, the Turks took their cue from the Arabs and the spread of ideas 
through enhanced communications in Turkey is clearly handicapped by the 
prevailing attitude. 

The marginal culture seems always to offer the paradox of extremes of 
elasticity as against those of rigidity. Certainly, this point is illustrated by 
the Ottoman Turks who, having lost their vitality as a nation culture, moved 
through two centuries into the stagnation of traditionalism. Then, with 
Atatiirk, the pendulum swings violently in the other direction. The decades 
since 1923 have seen the wholesale eradication of virtually all that was 
traditional in Turkish culture and society. The Turks have learned to live 
with new legal codes, with an essentially different economic system, a new 
calendar, with new modes of dress. In the midst of increasing industrialization 
their social system has moved into line with western organization. They 


® Thomas Francis Carter, The Invention of Printing in China and its Spread Westward, 
2nd ed. (New York, 1955), pp. 150-154. 
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have learned to write in a new alphabet and they have seen a conscious and 
not unsuccessful attempt to modify their language, ridding it of alien, i.e. 
Persian-Arab, loans. And Islam, the bulwark of the Ottoman state, exists in 
Turkey today as merely another faith, an important one to be sure, but the 
state society, as conceived by the Kemalists, is wholly secular. The remark- 
able thing is that this could happen and be acceptable to the modern Turks. 
The changes in communication which took place in the period between 1700 
and 1923 unquestionably relate to the Atutiirk reforms. But it required the 
collapse of the existing order, the formulation of an entirely new rationale 
of state and society, before new patterns could be completely assimilated. 
Such revolutionary upheaval seems possible only when a cultural system is 
not deeply rooted. 

At that, Turkish culture, embodied now in nationalist unity, has yet to 
find itself. A growing resistance to the modernizing revolution is apparent 
in contemporary political events. It may be that the marginal culture of the 
Turks will one day find a compromise between the old and the new and so 
produce sufficient by way of cultural vitality to assume a more dominant 
position in the Middle East or in non-Communist south-eastern Europe. 
That day, however, is not yet here. 


ROBERT F. SPENCER 
University of Minnesota 
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It is usually assumed that most if not all “natural” languages spoken today 
are the products of slow but continual change, obsolescence, innovation and 
borrowing; and that divergence among members of a clearly related group, 
like the Romance languages, can be fully accounted for by the gradual 
fragmentation of what once was, to all intents and purposes, a single linguistic 
community. This assumption, though well founded, is rarely susceptible of 
positive proof, even in the comparatively rare case of languages with a long 
written record; for writing is always more conservative than speech, and 
especially so at times and places in which this skill is acquired only by a 
small minority; so that the presumably gradual transition from late Latin to, 
let us say, Old French is largely undocumented. On the other hand we know 
of some languages, like Sabir or Lingua Franca (once used in the Levant), 
that began—and often ended—as nobody’s mother tongue, but serve or 
served to facilitate communication between members of different speech 
communities who became—often rather suddenly as the result of some 
historical accident—interdependent. Such most likely had been (but no 
longer was) the so-called “men’s speech” of the 17th-century Island Carib, 
which largely consisted of Karina (Cariban family) lexemes articulated by 
means of phonemes, inflexion and syntax belonging to the indigenous 
Arawakan language; for if it be true, as tradition had it, that the Carib 
conquerors of the Lesser Antilles killed all the indigenous males and took 
the women to wife, some sort of linguistic compromise must have been an 
urgent necessity.! In what follows I shall attempt to discuss the occurrence 
and development of other such languages in the West Indies subsequent to 
the introduction of negro slaves, and the part that they play or played in 
the life of the communities concerned. 

In Guiana, the Caribbean and Louisiana various new languages such as 
Sranan (Negro English), Saramakkan, Papiamentu, Negro Dutch and several 
forms of French Creole have emerged within the past three hundred years, 
and, for the most part, prospered. At first “pidgins” or jargons employed 
only between African and European, and between Africans of different 


1 See, s. v. “Galibi” (p. 229) et passim: Raymond Breton Dictionnaire caraibe-frangais 
(Auxerre, 1665); réimprimé par Jules Platzmann, édition fac-simile (Leipzig, 1892). 
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provenance, all of them later became “creolized”—-adopted, that is to say, 
as the first and in general only language of whole communities; and with 
the exception of Negro Dutch (formerly spoken in the Virgin Islands, but 
probably now extinct), they remain that to this day. These languages are 
peculiar in combining rather similar grammatical structures of a non-Indo- 
European and seemingly West African type with vocabularies that are pre- 
ponderantly of English, Portuguese or Spanish, Dutch and French ancestries 
respectively. By far the most widespread and diversified of them is French 
Creole, whose four main dialects (excluding those of Mauritius and Réunion 
in the Indian Ocean), each containing an indeterminate number of mutually 
intelligible subdialects, are spoken in French Guiana, certain of the Lesser 
Antilles (Trinidad, Grenada, St. Lucia, Martinique, Dominica, Guadeloupe 
and dependencies and St. Thomas), Haiti and Louisiana. Sranan is spoken 
mainly in Surinam, as the name implies; but as a second or trade language 
it is also used to some extent, by Amerindians and others, in the neighbouring 
French and British territories to the east and west. Saramakkan is spoken 
only by the Bush Negroes on the upper reaches of the Surinam or “Sara- 
makka” river. It has not yet been thoroughly investigated; but appears to be 
a tone language containing Portuguese, English and African elements. 
Papiamentu is confined to the three Dutch islands of Curagao, Aruba and 
Bonaire. It is usually assumed to be the only Spanish Creole in the 
Americas; but Tomas Navarro and, more recently, H. L. A. van Wijk have 
shown that the many Portuguese items in its lexicon are basic, and that its 
hispanicization must have taken place at a time long after the Spaniards and 
other Spanish speakers had left Curacao for the mainland.? 

A pidgin may then be defined as a linguistic compromise that is nobody’s 
mcther tongue; and a creole as a mother tongue that began in a pidgin, and 
has not come to be identified with any previously existing traditional language 
(see now footnote 14). I think it was Voltaire who said that while a foreign 
language may be learnt in two or three years, it takes half a lifetime to 
master one’s own; and in the same sense it seems obvious that the process 
of creolization presupposes and entails considerable enrichment and regu- 
lation of the original pidgin, whose formation for the requirements of a 
rapidly learnt second language necessarily involved a notable reduction of 
two or more speech communities’ means of expression and communication. 
All creoles are therefore “regular” languages in that each has its own pattern 
of distinctive units of sound, its own grammatical signs and conventions, 
and a vocabulary adequate for the cultural demands of its native speakers. 
Moreover, such languages evolve, once creolization has taken place, in much 


the same ways as do other idioms, and in accordance with their native 
2 Tomas Navarro, “Observaciones sobre el papiamento”, NRFH, VII (1951), p. 188 ff., 


and H. L. A. van Wijk, “Origenes y evolucién del papiamentu”, Neophilologus, XLII 
(1958), p. 169 ff. 
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speakers’ changing needs of communication. But they differ from languages 
with a longer tradition in having basic grammars whose source cannot clearly 
be identified with that of their basic vocabularies, and in being comparatively 
free from such fossilized historical débris as result in our own irregular noun 
plurals and verbal conjugations. 

Of these creolized languages’ short history little, unfortunately, is known; 
for few writers of the past took any serious interest in them, and the slaves 
themselves were, almost without exception, illiterate. However, we know 
that the first French settlers and missionaries employed a sort of petit-négre 
in their attempt to make themselves understood by the slaves; for toward 
the middle of the 17th century, Father Chevillard wrote: “Les négres ... se 
familiarisent rapidement avec le langage de l’européen, langage volontaire- 
ment corrompu pour faciliter sa compréhension”; and at about the same 
time Father Pelleprat remarked: “Nous nous accomodons 4 leur fagon de 
parler qui est ordinairement par l’infinitif du verbe, comme par exemple: 
‘moi prier Dieu, moi aller 4 l’Eglise, moi point manger’; et y ajoutant un mot 
qui marque le temps a venir ou le passé, ils disent: demain moi manger, hier 
moi prier, et ainsi de suite.” Moreover, both these priests have left us 
samples of the language in which religious instruction was given to slaves in 
their time.* So, from Chevillard: 


Toy sgavoir qu’il y a un Dieu: Luy grand Capitou, luy scavoir tout faire sans autre 
laider: luy donner a tous patates; luy mouche manigat pour tout faire, non point 
comme luy. Vouloir faire maison, non faire comme homme, car toy aller chercher 
hache pour bois, puis couper roseaux, prendre mahoc et lianes et ainsi pequins 
faire case. Or Dieu mouche manigat, luy dit en son esprit, moy vouloir homme, 
luy preste miré homme. Enfin luy envoyé meschant en bas en enfer, au feu avec 
maboya et autres sauvages qui n’ont vouloir vivre en bons chrétiens. Mais tous 
bons chrétiens, luy bons pour mettre en son paradis oti se trouve tout contente- 
ment, nul mal, nul travail, et nulle servitude ou esclavage, mais une entiére joye 
et parfaite liberté. 


And from Pelleprat: 


Seigneur, toi bien savé que mon frére lui point mentir, point lui jurer, point 
dérober, point lui méchant. Pourquoi toi le voulé faire mourir! 

Mon frére, toi te confesser, toi dire comme moi: Seigneur, si moi mentir, moi 
demander 4 toi pardon; si moi dérober, si moi jurer, si moi faire autre mal 4 toi, 
moi bien faché, moi demander pardon. 


But this is something very different—apart from a couple of resemblances 


8 Citations from Chevillard and Pelleprat are both taken from L. Calvert, “Histoire de 
la formation du language créole”, Martinique, December 1944. The latter author himself 
took them from, respectively: C. A. Banbuck, Histoire politique, économique et sociale 
de la Martinique (Paris, 1935), and Pierre Pelleprat, Relation des missions des pp. de la 
Cie. de Jésus dans les isles, et dans la Terre Ferme de l’'Amérique méridionale (Paris, 
1656). Calvert does not say what edition of the latter he used; but the spelling—evidently 
modernized in the case of Pelleprat, and not (or less) in that of Chevillard—is as given 
by him. 
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such as the absence of a copula (luy grand Capitou) and the employment 
of moi, lui, etc. as subject (moi demander, lui envoyé)—from the language 
used a hundred years later as portrayed in the first French Creole texts, and 
which differs little from that current at the present time.‘ So, for example, 
no French Creole employs the objective personal pronouns me, te, le or se 
(toi te confesser, toi le voulé, ou se trouve), the auxiliary verb avoir (qui 
n’ont vouloir), or the conjunction que (toi bien savé que); while Chevillard’s 
toi savoir and moi vouloir vs. Pelleprat’s toi bien savé and toi le voulé 
suggest a jargon in the making rather than one already established. 

Then was this incipient jargon a model, as is usually assumed, imitated 
and modified by the African slaves; or itself a kind of imitation of these 
Africans’ speech, as we are told (“We adapt ourselves to their manner of 
speaking ...”)? Most probably both. Surely Fr. Pelleprat was not claiming, 
for himself and others who had never before come into contact with Negroes, 
a familiarity with West African languages. But the first French settlers and 
missionaries got their slaves from the Spaniards and, more especially, from 
the Dutch; who in their turn got them from the Portuguese settlements or 
“factories” on the west coast of Africa, where a Portuguese pidgin had been 
in use since the 15th century. And as Van Wijk has shown, slaves bought 
or captured in the interior usually remained in these “collecting centres” 
quite long enough to learn the pidgin, which served henceforth not only in 
their dealings with Europeans of whatever nationality engaged in the slave- 
trade, but also as a lingua franca between fellow slaves whose mother tongues 
were not mutually intelligible. It was, I suggest, this “fagon de parler” to 
which the first French settlers and missionaries sought to adapt themselves, 
and whose vocabulary they sought to gallicize. 

There can be no doubt that they succeeded in the latter part of this enter- 
prise; for few words of Ibero-Romance ancestry are to be found in modern 
French Creole, except in the Guianese and Haitian dialects, where they are 
a little more common (cf. Guianese briga “to fight” and fika “to be in a 
situation or state”, from Ptg. brigar, ficar; and Haitian kachimbo “pipe” and 
mantég “lard”, from Ptg. cachimbo, manteiga—or Sp. manteca). However, 
Portuguese pai, compai and mde, which have been naturalized in the “nor- 
mal” Spanish dialects of Trinidad, Puerto Rico and probably other of the 


* On p. 234 of her Du francais aux parlers créoles (Paris, 1956), Elodie Jourdain gives 
the text of a message sent by a Guianese Amerindian, pupil of the Jesuits, to the French 
Governor d’Orvilliers in 1744; and which she believed to be the oldest monument of 
French Creole: Anglai pran Yapok, yé méné mon pére allé, toute blang foulkan maron 
‘dans bois “(the) English have taken (the) Oyapok (post), they have carried off (the) priest, 
all (the) white (people) have cleared out (and) taken refuge in (the) woods”. The same 
imessage would be conveyed in the same words in the Guianese dialect of today. 

5 See: Robert Wallace Thompson, “A Preliminary Survey of the Spanish Dialect of 
Trinidad”, Orbis, VI (1957), p. 353 ff., and Manuel Alvarez Nazario, El arcaismo vulgar 
en el espanol de Puerto Rico (Mayagiiez, Puerto Rico, 1957). 
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Spanish-speaking Antilles,> are also employed—though only as friendly or 
endearing terms of address, without any reference to kinship—in French 
Creole of the Lesser Antilles, whose iche (French spelling) “son(s), offspring” 
apparently derives from an early dialectal form (with hushing sibilant but no 
f or aspirate h) of Sp. hijo, -ja or Ptg. filho, -lha. And had the slaves arrived 
in the French islands speaking nothing but their native African languages, 
it is most unlikely that Frenchmen there should have taught them words like: 
capitou (cf. Ptg. capitao) “chieftain, leader”, pequins (cf. Ptg. pequeno) 
“little ones”, miré (cf. Ptg. & Sp. mirar) “look at” and mouche (cf. Sp. 
mucho, Ptg. muito) “very, much, many”.® 

The importance of the Portuguese elements in Papiamentu, beginning with 
the name of the language itself (papia “speak” << Ptg. papear “chat” + 
nominalizing -mentu, a fully productive suffix, << Ptg. -mento), has never 
been denied; but their presence has usually been attributed to the Sephardic 
Jews who sought refuge in Curacao in the second half of the 17th century 
and later. Van Wijk argues that these refugees were not at that time either 
numerous or powerful enough to have exerted such an influence; although 
they most probably helped to de-africanize the Portuguese pidgin spoken by 
the incoming slaves. Moreover, he has found in the vocabulary of Curagao: 
“more than 70 Portuguese words that occur also in the Negro English of 
Surinam [Sranan] in the same characteristic shapes as in Pap:amentu”. This 
is not the place to argue either for or against such a hypothesis; but if a 
Portuguese pidgin or creole spoken in a Dutch island could be hispanicized 
to the extent that is seen in modern Papiamentu by visiting missionaries and 
others coming from the adjacent mainland of South America, it would not 
be surprising if an originally Afro-Portuguese pidgin left still fewer remnants 
of its vocabulary in creolized languages that emerged among slaves belonging 
to English and French masters. Finally we may mention, as not irrelevant to 
our discussion, Whinnom’s opinion that the Spanish Creole dialects now 
spoken in the Philippine Islands evolved from the imitation, by Spanish 
soldiers, of a Portuguese pidgin that was widely used as a trade language 
in the Eastern Seas during the 16th, 17th and early 18th centuries, not only 
by the Portuguese themselves, but also by the Dutch and English.” 

The West Indian slave-owners’ precautionary policy of mixing together 
Africans belonging to different tribes must have led to general use of the 
local pidgin, and to its creolization in the second or third generation born 


6 It is true that mouche manigat “very skilful” is said to have occurred also in the jargon 


used between Europeans and Island Caribs; and some have attributed manigat to the 
latter’s language. Breton denies this; but if he was mistaken, these Indians must have 
had a peculiar sense of humour; for the most similar word in their language, manikati, 
means “unable or not disposed to do (something)”. 

7 Keith Whinnom, Spanish Contact Vernaculars in the Philippine Islands (Hong Kong- 
London, 1956). In a review of this book, in Word, 13 (1957), p. 489 ff., I have mentioned 
some similarities between the languages therein described and the West Indian creoles. 
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in the American colonies. But the importation of African slaves continued, 
with some interruptions, throughout the 18th and early 19th centuries; and 
in Martinique, where 5,435 individuals of African birth were reported to be 
living as recently as 1905, it was renewed between 1857 and 1860 under 
the new label of “indentured labour (engagés)”.® It therefore seems justified 
to say that these new West Indian languages have been throughout most of 
their history the mother tongue of some, but a second language for other 
of their speakers. 

Understandably, their importance has varied enormously with time and 
place. Father Labat, who was in the islands (principally Martinique) between 
1693 and 1705, appears not to have considered them worthy of mention; 
though he discusses the speech of the Island Carib, and tells us that he learnt 
the African language of his “Arada” slaves. A hundred years later (“Paris, 
17 Brimer, an 10 Répiblique francé, yon et indivisible”), Bonaparte and 
Leclerc considered French Creole important enough to have their proclama- 
tion “a tout zabitans Saint-Domingue” translated into it; and during the 
second half of the 19th century, the indigenous (Island-Carib) Indians of 
Dominica gradually gave up their own language for it. At the present time, 
French Creole is the mother tongue of more than 95% of the population 
in Dominica and St. Lucia (not more than a third of whom can express 
themselves in English) and Haiti (where less than a third can express them- 
selves in French); while it is rapidly dying out in Trinidad and Grenada, 
where it is probably not understood by more than 10% of the inhabitants. 
It is probably safe to say that in French Guiana and the French islands every 
native inhabitant (excepting perhaps some Amerindians in the former) is now 
more or less bilingual in French and Creole; a circumstance which tends to 
bring their dialects of Creole much closer to ‘normal’ French than they were 
even fifty years ago. And owing to the prestige of Spanish, something o: the 
same sort appears to be happening—or to have already happened—to Papia- 
mentu; which is, according to Van Wijk: 


casi el Gnico idioma criollo — mas exactamente idioma semi-criollo — que tiene 
ademas valor cultural, pues en él se escriben no sdlo diarios y revistas, sino 
también novelas, cuentos y hasta poesia. Lamentable es que el papiamentu carezca 
de una ortografia uniforme, ya que las distintas ortografias basadas en argumentos 
etimolégicos vacilan entre la transcripcién espafiola y la holandesa de los sonidos. 


The first part of this statement, if not altogether exact, shows that the social 
aspects of the several creoles are very different. Some stories and more 
poems have been written and published, during the past two hundred years, 
in various dialects of French Creole and in Sranan; though the earlier 
writings were not—understandably, in view of the slaves’ enforced illiteracy 
—produced by what we should call native speakers. They employ, for the 


8 L. Calvert, op. cit., Martinique, June 1944. 
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most part, an inconsistent spelling that leans heavily on the conventional 
orthography of one or another “national” language. This also is under- 
standable; for only in Haiti and within the past decade, so far as I know, 
have the schools begun to teach reading and writing in a creole mother 
tongue; and even there the standardized orthography based on a phonological 
analysis of Haitian Creole has had to be abandoned under pressure from 
people who think that their language should at least “look like” French! 

But native speakers of French Creole (of whatever dialect) who also 
possess a modicum of French or English have come to regard the use of 
their mother tongue in much the same light as speakers of standard French 
do the use of tu instead of vous—with this difference, that the former will 
often change from the “intimate” to the “polite” form with the same inter- 
locutor when coming within earshot of ‘respectable’ strangers. Some years 
ago, in Dominica, a very good variety show, composed and performed in 
Creole by local talent, was rather widely deplored as being “unprogressive”. 
I myself have served, by request, as interpreter between a Dominican and a 
Martiniquais whose mother tongues, always employed in the family circle, 
differed less than those of a Bostonian and a Baltimorean; but who, being 
hitherto unacquainted, both felt it incumbent on them to converse only in 
their respective “national” languages. And from Guadeloupe to St. Lucia, 
if not elsewhere, many people who themselves habitually speak Creole are 
wont to chide any children whom they hear using it in the street. 

The antecedents for this attitude are sufficiently clear. The various pidgins 
arose, persisted and became creolized under conditions in which social status 
was determined mainly by racial identity; the ratio of “white” to “black” 
was constantly decreasing;® and the former, once they themselves had be- 
come bilingual, actively discouraged the latter from learning the “masters’ 
language”. The abolition of slavery brought no immediate change in these 
conditions; but with the decline of the old plantation system (Fr. habitation) 
it soon became evident that these coloured populations would be a burden 
on the mother country unless and until they became literate and learnt the 
national language. It was hoped to accomplish this end by the introduction, 
several generations ago, of public schools (whose numbers and equipment 
are still inadequate). But the attainment of bilingualism in a community 
where there is little opportunity of practising the second language in contacts 
with its native speakers is always and everywhere a difficult task; and it has 


® L. Calvert (op. et loc. cit.), citing Martineau & May, Trois siécles d'histoire Antillaise, 
says: “Les noirs sont moins nombreux en 1652, avec Pelleprat. Ils tendent a l’égalité 
en 1658, avec Rochefort; ils sont supérieurs en nombre en 1660, d’aprés la relation des 
fles. C’est donc entre 1658 et 1660 que la population noire dépasse la blanche pour suivre 
un mouvement continuellement ascendant. Elle la double en 1720, la quadruple en 1740, 
époque a laquelle les blancs étaient eux-mémes cinq fois plus nombreux qu’en 1660. 
Le nombre des noirs augmentait sans cesse: II atteignait 70.000 en 1763 et 90.000 en 1789.” 
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been rendered particularly arduous in English islands like St. Lucia and 
Dominica, where children have been—and are—taught that their mother 
tongue is “only a monkey language”—or no language at all, that it “has no 
grammar”, cannot be written and is a mark of social inferiority..° Poorly 
trained and poorly paid local teachers might be excused for spreading such 
false doctrine; but as recently as 1945 the Educational Adviser to the 
Comptroller for Development and Welfare in the West Indies published a 
report in which he stated his opinion that: “The aim should be not to make 
the children bilingual, but ultimately to make English the mother tongue.” 
I cannot conceive how a shift of language without an interim period of 
bilingualism might be achieved—except by removing all infants from their 
homes and parents, and taking full charge of them until the age of puberty! 
Moreover, most educationalists are now agreed that children who learn to 
read and write first in their mother tongue subsequently make better progress 
in the second language than those others whose schooling is in the latter 
from the start." 

Some readers may ask why it is that no pidgin or creole is current in the 
Spanish-speaking Antilles, or in English islands such as Jamaica, Barbados 
and St. Vincent. So far as the former territories are concerned, R. W. 
Thompson has answered the question as follows:'? 


In addition, a more serious effort was made by the Spaniards and Portuguese to 
plant their New World territories with peasants of European stock. As a result, 
their subjects of African descent did not greatly overwhelm in numbers those who 
spoke a European language in conformity with native usage, as happened in the 
English, French and Dutch colonies of the West Indies. Today there is no Spanish 
creole dialect in the New World, where the negroes of Cuba, of the Dominican 
Republic and of Porto Rico pronounce the voiced dental fricative 5 every bit as 
well as their white or mulatto compatriots. 


On the other hand, Cromwell did make a serious effort to provide the 
English planters (no island south of Montserrat other than Barbados was at 
that time in English hands) with the enforced labour of as many “convicts, 
vagabonds and light women” of British stock as he could lay his hands on; 
the last two categories designating, in the main, Catholic priests, boys and 
girls. “In four years”, we are told, “sixty-four hundred white slaves rounded 
up in Ireland and Scotland were sent out to the West Indies. The population 
of Jamaica seven years after its conquest was fifteen thousand.” '* But 


10 See: Pierre Vérin, “The Rivalry'of French Creole and English in the British West 
Indies”, De West-Indische Gids, 38 (1958), p. 163 ff. 

11 See: UNESCO, The Use of Vernacular Languages in Education (= Monographs on 
Fundamental Education, No. VII) (Paris, 1953). 

12 Robert Wallace Thompson, “The ‘th-Sounds’ and Genetics”, Phonetica I, 3/4 (1957). 
18 German Arciniegas, Caribbean Sea of the New World (New York, 1946), p. 213 ff. 
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though black slaves proved more efficient than white, and gradually replaced 
the latter in the English islands, the Africans had time to learn from their 
British fellow sufferers, and to pass on, a dialect which, though far from 
standard English, is not in my opinion a creole.‘ Nevertheless, there are 
some remarkable correspondences between the Negro English creole of 
Surinam (Sranan)—which colony the Dutch received in compensation for 
the theft of New Amsterdam, alias New York—and the English dialects of 
Barbados and Jamaica.'® 

The linguistic history of St. Vincent is another story. Until 1763 this 
island was, like Dominica, in the hands of the Caribs; and its language was 
Island Carib. But in 1635 (the year in which the French occupied Guade- 
loupe and Martinique), the living cargoes of two wrecked slave-ships had 
sought refuge there; and been joined in the course of the years by numerous 
fugitives from neighbouring islands, particularly Barbados. These Negroes 
soon adopted the language and customs of their Indian hosts, and stole as 
many of their women as possible; the more readily, no doubt, because only 
identification with the indigenous Caribs preserved them from recapture. 
After the Treaty of Paris in 1763, the English moved in, bringing their own 
slaves; and ten years later the Caribs, “red” and “black” alike, were confined 
to the northernmost quarter of the island. But the black outbred the red 
to such an extent that after the unsuccessful Carib war of liberation (1795- 
96), very few pure Indians were left in St. Vincent; and the modern de- 
scendants of the 5000-odd Caribs who were deported to Central America 
in 1797, now numbering some 30,000, are of preponderantly negroid stock, 
although they alone today have retained the Island-Carib language.** 

Though prediction is impossible, it seems likely that the future fortunes 


14 Pace Professor Robert Le Page formerly of the UCWI (and others), who holds that 
“broad Jamaican Creole stands in much the same relationship to English as does Haitian 
Creole to French” (personal communication). The clue to what I regard as an essential dif- 
ference is the qualification, “broad”. So far as I could ascertain, there is a continuous grada- 
tion in the speech of Jamaicans—such as exists within perhaps most fairly large speech com- 
munities—from the broadest dialect to the local variety of standard English; and every- 
body normally uses the nearest approximation to the latter with which he or she is 
familiar. But there is not and cannot be any such gradation from a French Creole to any 
dialect of French because of great differences in basic grammar; and it is always clear 
which language is being spoken, even though it be a variety of Creole that is full of 
gallicisms or a variety of French that is full of creolisms. I do not doubt that “broad” 
Jamaican (or Barbadian) began in a pidgin that became the mother tongue of some; but 
this mother tongue has evolved continuously in the direction of “normal” English, as 
which it should now be identified for the reasons stated above. 

18 For some examples of such correspondences, see: Merville J. Herskovits, The Myth 
of the Negro Past (New York, 1941), p. 282. 

16 For further details of this people’s history, see the Introduction to my monograph, 
The Black Carib of British Honduras (= Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology. 
No. 17) (New York, 1951). 
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of the West Indian creoles will largely depend on their speakers’ ability to 
adapt them to new requirements of communication—with regard to both 
speech and writing—in a changing world. So far as speech is concerned, 
this should offer little difficulty in places where the present national or 
official language is a later stage of that from which the creole’s basic vocabu- 
lary was drawn, as in the French territories and in Haiti. But elsewhere, 
lexical borrowing is apt to be replaced by “code switching”—by the use, 
that is to say, of whole phrases or sentences lifted from the source-language. 
In Dominica, this is particularly common among chauffeurs, truck-drivers, 
clerks, typists and salesmen; while the introduction of such things as ferti- 
lizers, spraying and contour draining have made it not infrequent even 
among peasants. On the other hand, fishermen, hunters, sawyers and other 
woodsmen, sugar-cane workers in field and factory, bakers, carpenters, 
coopers and others who practise a conservative handicraft usually have, 
pertaining to their occupation, a rich Creole vocabulary that has been passed 
on without change throughout many generations, and that differs littlk—and 
if at all, then only by greater conservatism—from its counterpart in Marti- 
nique or Guadeloupe. Moreover, native speakers of Dominican Creole are 
not given to extending the meaning of a word as they know it; so, hwazwé 
(Fr. rasoir) “razor” is replaced by réza (Eng. razor) when a “safety razor” 
is referred to, vé (Fr. verre) “glass drinking-vessel” and vé butey (Fr. 
boureille) “broken glass” are replaced by glas (Eng. glass) in any other 
reference, and dis nwé (Fr. dix noirs) “sixpence” has not been extended to 
“ten cents” of the new currency, which is called tensens. 

The net result of numerous such changes and innovations, which have 
been gaining ground during the past forty—and especially the past fifteen— 
years, is that conversation between native speakers of French Creole be- 
longing, respectively, to the English and to the French islands (of the Lesser 
Antilles) is today much more hampered and restricted than was the case 
only a generation ago; hampered because, in the French islands, the phono- 
logy is becoming closer to that of French (introduction of front rounded 
vowels, loss of the aspirate h and its replacement by velar r; whereas in the 
English islands A has been retained and velar r merged, for most speakers, 
in a non-distinctively velarized w); restricted because there is not and has 
never been a common vocabulary pertaining to things and institutions un- 
known in the islands before the present century, but which have recently 
become commonplace. 

As for writing, so long as only those who have first become literate in 
another language can attempt to write and read a creole mother tongue, there 
will continue to be some wavering between an ‘etymological’ spelling (mainly 
where the second or school language was the source of the creole’s lexicon) 
and one that is “phonetic”—-not in a scientific sense, but in terms of the 
second language’s conventional orthography (mainly where the second 
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language was not the source of the Creole’s lexicon). So, perhaps, for 
Papiamentu: gaap or haap from Dutch gapen, loer or lur from Dutch 
loeren, yuda or joeda from Spanish ayudar, joven or hoben from Spanish 
joven, bij from Dutch bij but bai from Portuguese vai. And in the case of 
a French Creole dialect some of whose speakers have French and others 
English as the language of literacy, the situation is much more serious. So, 
one and the same utterance, which might be transcribed phonematically: 
se joomu yon ki sav fos kuto ki & cé-y “it’s the pumpkin alone that knows 
the strength of the knife in its heart”, would be likely to appear, when 
written by a Martiniquais, as: c’est geo’omon yonne qui save fd’ce couteau 
qui en tchoeu’-y; and when written by a Dominican or a St. Lucian ignorant 
of French as: say zhowomoo yon kee sahv force cootow kee ahn chair ee. 
But were a Creole word of English ancestry to be recorded, “etymologist” 
and “phonetician” would most probably change places, the one writing, for 
example, saibote and the other sideboard for what is, phonologically, saybod. 

Under the circumstances, it is hardly surprising that even personal cor- 
respondence is usually written—often by the intermediary of an interpreter- 
scribe—in what passes for the national language. But a better and more 
general knowledge of the latter, spoken and written, could, I suggest, be 
achieved most rapidly and painlessly by way of literacy in the creole mother 
tongue; for writing which some adequate, consistent and simple orthography 
should be agreed upon. Conventional French spelling clearly has none of 
these qualities; but since the vast majority of those who speak a French 
Creole have or wish to acquire French as a second language, some con- 
cessions should be made by the others; and it would be wise for the educa- 
tional authorities of the W. I. Federation to adopt such digraphs and tri- 
graphs as are or may be used to represent similar distinctive sounds of both 
English and French; for example, ou as in you and vous, tch as in clutch and 
tchéque. Thus the Creole proverb cited in the preceding paragraph would 
appear as orthographic: se joomou yon ki sav fés kouto ki @ tché-y. 

In conclusion I should perhaps apologize for having given what may be a 
disproportionate place in my discussion to French Creole. But though I 
have done so mainly because I know most about it, having spoken one of 
its dialects almost daily for the past twenty years, there are reasons why it 
may be considered more important than some of the others of its kind, in 
respect to the rdle that it has played in the past, and may still play in the 
future. French Creole as a whole is more widespread and diversified and 
has a greater number of native speakers (between three and four million in 
Haiti alone) than any other creole language. However, size is no guarantee 
of longevity when the ability or the will to adapt is iacking; and there can 
be little doubt that, thanks to encouragement from Holland and to native 
speakers’ own volition, the crecles now spoken in Dutch territories have 
made most progress in that direction. In token of which I shall end with 
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a poem by Trefossa, written in Sranen (Negro English), and for whose 


translation I must plead guilty. 


wan tru puéma na wan skretji-sani. 
wan tru puéma na wan stree te f’dede. 
wan tru puéma na wan tra kondre, 

pe ju kan go 

te ju psa dede fosi. 


wan tru puéma na den wortu d’e tan abra 
te ala trawan n’in ju libi wasi gwe; 

wen koko soso, 

ma wan di kan sproiti 

njun libi. 


lon na mi abra dan, 

Arusubanja fu grontapu. 

kande wandee, wandee 

mofo fu mi sa broko opo 

fu tatji dji onoosruwan tu wortu 
di, te den gro, sa trowe lepi stari, 
di mi suku noo. 


a real poem is a frightening thing. 
a real poem is a strife with death. 
a real poem is another land, 
where you can go 

once death has been outrun. 


a real poem is the words that stay 
when others from your life are washed 
a naked kernel, [away; 
but one that can put forth 

new life. 


then let pour over me 

the world’s Arusubanya. 

perhaps one day, one day 

my mouth will open up 

to tell for simple souls a double tale 
which, when it grows, will cast ripe 
that now I seek. {stars 


DOUGLAS TAYLOR 
Dominica, British West Indies 


17 From: Trefossa (puéma fu), Trotji; p. 19. Published for the Bureau of Linguistic 
Research in Surinam (University of Amsterdam) (Amsterdam, 1957). Arusubanja is the 
name of a rapid in the Surinam river; and means, literally “shakes the ribs loose”. 
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THE EMERGENCE AND SOCIAL FUNCTION OF 
CHINESE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATIONS IN SINGAPORE * 


The majority of Singapore Chinese originate from the rural areas of Kwang- 
tung and Fukien provinces. They had already started to immigrate in 
relatively large numbers by the late nineteenth century, that is before the 
traditional society of the countryside had been greatly disturbed by new 
political events and ideas. The social systems Chinese developed in Singapore 
therefore have been considerably influenced by those existing in “traditional” 
times in the homeland. Yet they have also been very much modified by the 
new social environment of Singapore. Overseas Chinese have been free to 
associate according to a number of principles not open to them in their home 
villages. New alignments have resulted from the immigration of a body of 
people of diverse origins and from the heterogenous structure of urban 
occupations. They become manifest in organisations set up for a number 
of different kinds of activity. 

In the Chinese countryside systems of cooperation were controlled largely 
by social relationships determined by the (patrilineal) lineage system. To a 
lesser degree they were controlled by the system of local territorial organisa- 
tion.! However economic and political forces differentiated lineage members 
and in rural society some organisations existed which recruited according to 
principles cutting across agnatic community and village unit and which 
catered for specialized interests not served elsewhere.2 It was nevertheless 
essentially when individuals were separated from the lineage and territorial 
systems of the countryside that they set up large-scale organisations based on 
freer forms of association to act as agencies for their interests and to regulate 
their social life. Such separation existed for migrants to the towns of China 
and also exists in the largely urban society of Singapore. A noteworthy 
feature of life in both places has been a large variety of voluntary associations. 


* A sequel to Maurice Freedman’s “Immigrants and Associations: Chinese in 19th 


Century Singapore”, CSSH, III, pp. 25-48. Further comparative discussion will follow 
in the next issue. 

1 In parts of Kwangtung and Fukien the local lineage or a branch of it sometimes 
coincided with the village unit. 

2 Maurice Freedman discusses the evidence for voluntary organisations in village life 
in Lineage Organization in Southeastern China (= London School of Economics Mono- 
graphs on Social Anthropology, No. 18) (London, 1958), ch. 12. 
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In these individuals cooperate according to like interests connected with their 
new economic and social roles, or according to cultural characteristics de- 
termined by their common origins.* Kinship and territory are still important 
determinants of cooperation but in both cases they are terms used to include 
a wider group of persons. 

One of the ways in which associations in Singapore differ from those in 
urban China is in their greater freedom to make use of religious symbols 
and to engage in religious activities. Chinese associations which are not 
directly oriented to religion have been characterized until their more recent 
history by the interweaving of a number of religious elements with more 
secular elements: by the use of symbols derived from religious sources, by 
the use of religious ritual in their ceremonial, and sometimes by group wor- 
ship. In China the political system dictated the broad limits of permitted 
belief as well as the approved forms of organisation for religion. Economic 
and friendly associations in towns often made use of religious elements but 
limits were set to this, and the same was true of a number of associations 
that had more directly religious purposes. 

In the countryside too there were limits to the degree individuals in 
different social positions might cooperate in religious tasks, and to the religious 
roles for which they were eligible. Permitted and encouraged were those 
activities conducive to the maintenance of approved social groupings based 
on kinship and territory: the ancestor cult, worship of domestic and agri- 
cultural gods, and worship of spirits protecting the local region.‘ 

Religious recruiting on an associational basis existed; that is to say there 
were organisations which in membership cut across “traditional” systems of 
relationship, as in Buddhism, Taoism and certain syncretic systems. There 
were also societies with religious interests which recruited across lineage and 
village boundaries. But Buddhist and Taoist organisations were closely 
supervised and other organisations that tended to operate in secret, as in the 
case of some syncretic religions and some societies, and could not therefore 
be supervised, were proscribed.§ 

The relative indifference of the Singapore government to Chinese religion 
allowed forms of religious organisation to develop which in China: would 


3H. B. Morse distinguishes craft and trade associations in Chinese towns from “pro- 
vincial clubs”. Only a few of the former appear to have recruited from “aliens” whereas 
the latter did so exclusively. See The Gilds of China (Shanghai, 1932). 

4 What has been called “state religion” included worship of gods associated with 
territorial units. They were arranged in a hierarchy of importance rathe. lie government 
officials in the administrative hierarchy. Government officals were ex; cted to partici- 
pate in their worship. Cf. Justus Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese (New York, 1865), 
I, ch. 14. 

5 The Manchu had good reason to proscribe some secret societies and some sects, for 
they had as their object the overthrow of the dynasty. 
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have been proscribed because of their secret and unorthodox nature. The 
material available for institutionalisation is particularly varied in Singapore 
because Chinese from different regions have brought with them the ideas 
that were popular in their home area and with their social group at the time 
of immigration. Certain forms of organisation and ritual, such as Buddhist 
and Taoist schools, sects of syncretic religions, and religious cults, had a 
regional popularity in China and tended also to attract people of one social 
class or sex rather than another. In Singapore many voluntary associations 
engaging in religious activity select material that is appropriate to the home- 
land origin of their members or to their sex and status. 

Although no one form of Chinese religious organisation has amestes 
enough followers to provide a means to social identity and a rallying point 
for all the various interests of the Singapore Chinese, religion has sometimes 
performed this function for members of associations of different kinds. The 
territorial, dialect, and surname societies that Dr. Freedman has described,* 
were in some sense “religious”. Secret society initiation leans heavily on 
religious ideas, and some of the other kinds of association were originally 
dedicated to the ritual care of the deceased. The degree to which religious 
elements in associations provide such identity however varies with the degree 
of participation expected of members or with the emphasis placed on ritual 
acts or ideological questions in relation to other activities and ideas. 


SOME MAJOR TRENDS IN RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT 


The beliefs and practices of folk religion, which is essentially concerned 
with material success, still have obvious popularity in Singapore. In the 
early days of immigration, when most Chinese were of peasant or artisan 
background they constituted the major form of religion on the island. Folk 
religion, or “shenism” as it has been termed by a recent writer on Singapore 
religion,’ offers personal advantages to its practitioners through the placating 
and bribing of those spiritual beings most concerned with the material well- 
being of mortals: the shén. The ideals of this religion were particularly in 
keeping with the aims of the majority of early immigrants, which were to 
make their fortune and stay alive long enough to return to China and enjoy 
it. In the homeland Shenist practices took place within the household, in 
the fields and in temples associated with territorial units. In Singapore the 
setting is different. Temples in which such practices are carried on no longer 


6 “Religion and Social Realignment among the Chinese in Singapore”, by M. Freedman 
and M. Topley (awaiting publication). 

7 A.J. A. Elliott, Chinese Spirit Medium Cults in Singapore (= London School of Eco- 
nomics Monographs on Anthropology, No. 14) (London, 1955). 
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act as religious foci for local groups, but some rites have been transferred 
from the home, which for many is only a cubicle or a bed-space, to a temple. 
Rites connected with the agricultural cycle are greatly attenuated or have 
disappeared in the urban areas. The organisation of cults for promoting 
“luck” has become largely a matter for private enterprise, since there is in 
Shenism no formal method for entering the religion or for determining 
religious authority. 

Sometimes a group promoting a spirit-medium cult bases it upon a gild 
or neighborhood association to give it a solid reputation.’ Shenist practices 
and ideas occur also in institutionalised form in associations with a strong 
economic interest, such as loan associations, death benefit societies and 
gilds. When these are attached to a temple devoted to Shenist practice such 
religious activities are more readily institutionalised. The religious cults of 
associations are occasionally, as for example in medium-cults, open to out- 
siders. Cult activities may involve a separate section of the association, thus 
creating problems of expansion. 

Besides Shenism there are the more systematic forms of religion—Bud- 
dhism, Taoism and certain syncretic religions. Prominent among the latter 
in Singapore is Hsien-t’ien Ta Tao (Great Way of Former Heaven), which 
exists as a number of separate sects each with its own leader. The systematic 
religions have formal methods of entry and recognise qualifications for 
religious authority within their ranks. Taoism in Singapore is however little 
more than a series of associations of professional priests attached to different 
schools and performing rites of many kinds for the public. The other formal 
systems aim at their members’ spiritual advancement and salvation. Neither 
Buddhism nor the Hsien-t’ien sects were well institutionalised in Singapore 
until after 1900 and even then Buddhist institutions were strongly infused 
with Shenist tradition. The main period of expansion was in the 1930s, when 
unattached Chinese women were migrating in search of work. They were 
attracted to salvationist religion by reason of their unattached status and 
because of the value assigned to this in such religion.» Several associations 
that developed between 1900 and 1940 were connected with a salvationist 
system, some taking their organisational structure from their religion. At 
the same time, like most of the older Singapore associations until they were 
affected by modernisation, they provided economic benefits. 

Modernisation of religious organisation had started in China by 1900, 
producing new kinds of association in which interest in ritual reform, study 
of doctrine, social welfare and cultural projects replaced the former emphasis 


8 Ibid., pp. 44-5 
® I hope to discuss more thoroughly the spiritual and social attractions of salvationist 
religion for unattached Chinese women in a further publication. 
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on economic benefits. Their influence was felt in Singapore by the 1920s, 
although the new types of movement do not appear to have got really under 
way there until the late 1930s and during the post-war period. This mod- 
ernisation may be linked with increasing social and economic differentiation, 
with consequent differentiation in levels of education. Singapore society has 
now assumed a more settled nature,!° and Chinese indigenous to Singapore 
are more strongly represented in the professions and other white-collar 
occupations.11 Those educated in English-language schools with Western- 
type curricula’? tend to be attracted to secular forms of cultural organisation. 
The new religious associations have to compete with these for membership, 
and like them have developed cultural interests of a Chinese nationalist 
character. 

The immigrants brought ancestor worship into Singapore, but with changes 
in kinship and territorial organisation it has altered in structure.4* Many of 
the activities connected with ritual care of the dead are now carried out in 
associations of various kinds. Neither the “ancestors” served in these nor 
the grouping of individuals for worship are the same as they were in the 
local agnatic society of rural China. 

There has been very little incorporation of cultural and structural elements 
from the religions of other groups into Chinese religious organisation in 
Singapore. Chinese form the largest ethnic group’ and their relation- 
ships with other groups are largely economic and political. They rarely 
meet in circumstances likely to lead to any significant exchange of religious 
ideas. It is only in the last few years that Hinayana Buddhism has begun to 
interest some of the more educated Singapore Buddhists.‘ Relatively few 
have adopted other Asian religions or Christianity, even though conversion 
to the latter entails fewer adjustments today in the social life of the individual 
than might be imagined.'* 


10 The disruptions of war kept Chinese in Singapore when they might have preferred 


to return to China. Today there is movement in and out of Singapore but few newcomers, 
and few immigrants returning to China for good. Cf. M. Freedman, Chinese Family and 
Marriage in Singapore (London, 1957), p. 26. 

11 Social Survey of Singapore (1947), p. 51 and table on p. 52. 

12 More school children of all “races” attending English schools belong to higher 
professional or big business families and those in clerical occupations than to working- 
class families. Ibid., p. 197. ; 

138 This is fully discussed in Freedman, Chinese Family and Marriage. 

14 At the time of the 1947 census there were 730,133 Chinese out of a total population 
of 940,824. Two other major groups were Malaysians, 115,735, and Indians, 68,978. 
15 Elliott estimates that there were probably no more than 25,000 Chinese Christians 
and two or three hundred Chinese Muslims in 1950 (Op. cit., p. 30). 

16 Chinese Christians may move in circles determined by their faith, but they also 
participate in ordinary social life and join associations where they can opt out of religious 
activities of which they disapprove. 
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CLASSIFICATION AND RECRUITMENT OF RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATIONS 17 


It is obviously difficult to make a clear classification of Chinese associations 
by reference solely to religious factors. One may reasonably speak of 
“Buddhist” associations when Buddhist ideas form an obvious connecting 
link between a set of interests, or of “death-cult” associations when the ritual 
surrounding the dead is the main theme. But even though religious interests 
in associations usually form a logical nexus it is not always possible to put 
a name to the group of interests represented except in rather general terms. 
The emphasis on certain elements may shift at different times. Religious 
interests may also be combined with secular concerns that may be more 
attractive to members than the religious purposes for which the association 
was founded. On the other hand, an association busy with religious activities 
may have been formed ostensibly for a purely secular purpose such as sport 
or study of drama. The professed or major aims are constantly changing 
because the nature of Singapore is changing. The declared objectives and 
names of associations are thus often misleading. To understand how religious 
interests become dominant one must have intimate knowledge of the working 
of an association at a particular time in relation to current trends in Singa- 
pore. Moreover, although recent years have seen the rise of more secular 
movements, particularly in the political field, separation of the religious and 
the secular in Chinese life is still by no means complete. This is reflected in 
associations, even those founded recently. They may have no purely religious 
activities, yet various association symbols, and elements of ceremonial, may 
still be based on religious ideas.'® 

Many associations, then, have a range of interests, religious and secular, 
and if the nature of the group served is to be understood the relation between 
the two sets of interests, the way in which they are combined, and the 
emphasis on particular elements, has to be considered. On the basis of our 
present knowledge two broad groups of organisations can be distinguished 
today. In one group, membership is based exclusively on personal identity. 
In other words, the associations are “particularist”. They are also multi- 
purpose, covering a wide range of interests, mainly economic. In religious 
matters the emphasis is on ritual activities. These tend to be secondary to 
their more secular concerns (except in some cases in regard to “ancestor” rites), 
and they may be delegated to a special group of office-holders. Associations 
of the other group are open to “all Chinese”, that is to say, they tend towards 
universalism in membership. As main qualifications for entry they stress 
common interests in religious matters and belief in a particular ideology. 


17 This and the following sections are based so far as possible on my own observations 


during my period of field work in Singapore: 1951-52 and 1954-55. 
18 Cf. n. 6. 
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Religion is of primary concern and common worship may be an important 
activity. Whereas the particularist associations are not attached to any 
formal system of religion and in leadership do not seek people with religious 
qualifications, the universalist ideological associations may stress religious 
rank or knowledge of doctrine as essential for official position. As secondary 
interests they pursue philanthropic and cultural activities. 

The particularist multi-purpose associations may in turn be divided into 
two groups: the secret societies, which have declined in influence and 
membership since they were banned in 1890, and the voluntary associations 
which arose after this suppression.’® Recruitment has been based usually 
on two or more of the four principles of territorial origin, dialect spoken, 
surname (indicative of either traceable or putative descent from a common 
patrilineal ancestor), and occupation. Often there is regional specialisation 
in occupation, or language and territory coincide, or a particular surname 
has been dominant in one area, perhaps representing a single widely ramifying 
lineage in a number of scattered villages in a single locality (hsiang) or 
district. 

In the secret societies dialect and occupation have been important in 
recruitment,2° but the surname principle does not appear to have been used. 
Similarly in the homeland there is no convincing evidence that membership 
of such societies was connected with lineage membership although cases of 
complete village (male) membership have been described. Today, secret 
societies divide the town into districts in order to carry out their protectionist 
activities. Since those enjoying protection are compelled to be members it 
follows that membership is largely confined to people living and working in 
one part of the island, and since outside “Chinatown” Chinese today do not 
generally live in neighborhoods marked out by their place of origin, dialect 
or surname, membership must include people of various origins and occu- 
pations. 

In the secret societies the main religious activity is the initiation ritual. 
After the societies were banned this was trimmed to its bare essentials. It is 
oriented not to the group served but to the original purpose and ideals of 
the organisation in the homeland, that is, to political change. Despite the 
fact that overseas the anti-dynastic and later the pro-Sun Yat-sen activities 


19 See Freedman, “Immigrants and Associations”, CSSH, III, p. 25-48. 

20 Uniformity in dialect may sometimes have been due to the circumstance that a society 
recruited from a certain area in Singapore where people of the same dialect group lived 
together; there are still dialect concentrations in parts of the old Chinatown. Newcomers 
live there on arrival. Cantonese go to an area known as the Water Cart, and to their 
Hong Kong relatives this name stands for Singapore. In the early days, dialect or regional 
bias in membership may have been due to connections between some societies as originally 
formed in Singapore and parent lodges with jurisdiction over certain regions of the 
homeland. 
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of the societies have been of less importance than their other functions, the 
ritual has not been adapted to the Malayan situation. 

The voluntary associations tend to be oriented in their ritual activities to 
the social group they serve. Their ritual may have a regional bias, consisting 
in ceremonies and worship of beings popular in one area of the homeland. 
When they serve members of an occupational group they usually have a 
patron shén as they did in China, whose festivals they celebrate. Many also 
engage in ancestor worship providing death benefits as a logical corollary. 
This is particularly true of the surname (clan) associations for when localised 
lineage organisation, with which ancestor worship was originally connected, 
failed to re-establish itself, they formed the natural setting for such 
worship in Singapore. Indeed the focus of such associations on ancestor 
worship is often the main reason for restriction of membership to those of 
like surname. The emphasis is however usually on “ancestors” of members 
who died in Malaya or in Singapore, and on deceased members of the 
association, rather than on commemoration of the homeland ancestors. 
Perhaps because the ancestors commemorated at their rites are not common 
to all members, full attendance is not usually demanded. Surname asso- 
ciations are therefore not such a religious focus as are certain specialist 
groupings which place more emphasis on ritual attention to the deceased 
immediately after death. 

The universalist ideological associations are concerned with the spiritual 
progress and ultimate salvation of all members of society. In ritual they 
stress purity of form through elimination of “superstitious” or non-orthodox 
elements, which often have a regional origin. Thus in religion they are not 
oriented to any particular group of Chinese except perhaps to the more 
highly educated. Their philanthropic and cultural activities are consistent 
with their salvationist beliefs and are held to create “merit” that is transfer- 
able to society at large. They often show a keen interest in the elimination 
of language differences among Chinese from different regions. 

In addition to the particularist and the universalist types there are many 
associations with a fairly narrow range of interests, among which ritual 
specialisation is of major concern. Whereas in multi-purpose voluntary 
associations and in secret societies only one section of members may be 
activated for ritual, in these group worship often figures. Recruitment is on 
a number of principles. Like origins may be stressed as a qualification yet 
recruitment is often in fact on a narrower basis. The qualifications may be 
religious belief perhaps linked with interest. in certain cultural activities, or 
there may be limitation to one sex. Like the ideological associations they may 
theoretically be open to all Chinese yet in practice reveal narrower alignments. 
Again, emphasis may be on treating certain rituals in a particular way, which 
has the effect of restricting membership to people of like origins. Concern 
with certain rites and the worship of certain beings may again have the effect 
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of making one sex dominant in the membership.2_ Moreover common worship 
demands a common means of communication and this again leads to a dialect 
bias in membership.”” 


RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF PARTICULARIST MULTI-PURPOSE ASSOCIATIONS 
1. Voluntary associations 


During the last few decades there has been a tendency among the Chinese 
towards increasing specialization at the associational level in religious matters. 
Some of the religious activities of the large particularist associations which 
emerged in the nineteenth century have disappeared or declined in impor- 
tance. For example in the nineteenth century an association for Hokkien 
people was centered on one large temple and divided the town into five 
sections for festival celebrations. The Tiuchiu and Hainanese were both 
similarly organised for some ritual purposes. The Cantonese and Hakka 
were divided into several groups®* possibly because of differences in ritual 
and belief based on narrower territorial divisions. When dialect groups 
showed clearer residential patterns, some of these temples were in the areas 
where people who formed the majority of members had their homes. Such 
temples were then religious foci for members of associations and also centres 
of worship for members of dialect and of local groupings. Even today they 
still maintain a strong regionalism in ritual and tend to have as their main 
“congregation” those of the same origins. However although some are still 
run by associations indirectly,24 they are no longer the regular religious centres 
for such bodies. Attendance is not compulsory for members and they are 
open to anybody wishing to worship. 

The large territorial-dialect associations still run the main cemeteries in 
Singapore.2> Such associations are federations of smaller bodies based on 
regional and surname requirements, and also of ritual associations showing 


21 In part for similar reasons there was also a sex bias in the early ideological asso- 
ciations. See below, p. 308. 

22 The main dialect groups in Singapore are: Hokkien, the largest, Hokchiu, Hinghoa, and 
Hokchhia, from Fukien province; Tiuchiu, Cantonese, and Hainanese, from Kwangtung; 
Hakka, from both Fukien and Kwangtung. Hokkien and Tiuchiu are inter-intelligible. 
The other dialects are distinct from each other. Within some, for example in Cantonese, 
there are sub-dialects based on particular areas. These may form a further basis of 
alignment in associations. 

23° “Local Chinese Organisations” (signed: A Straits Chinese), The Straits Chinese 
Magazine, III, no. 10, June 1899 (Singapore), pp. 43 ff. 

24 See below, p. 313. 

25 As did the provincial associations of urban immigrants in China. Cf. Morse, op. cit., 
p. 47. 
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similar alignments in membership. The regions these smaller bodies repre- 
sent are within the wider territory covered by the associations runnning the 
cemeteries. The latter allocate plots to their member-associations and pro- 
vide a temple near the graves for ritual purposes. This appears to be one 
of the main facilities offered by the larger units. 

Occupational associations, at least those for more traditional occupations 
such as hawkers, goldsmiths etc., still celebrate festivals of their chosen 
patrons. Other more common Chinese festivals also appear to be more 
popular with some occupational groups than others. For example Chung 
yiian Chieh, the festival of the second Taoist Principle, is popular with 
market hawkers. New shén have been added to the pantheon in Malaya and 
many associations honor the Téa peh-kong (Hokkien “Great Patrilineal Great 
Uncle(s)” or deified early immigrants who because of their ability to survive 
hardship and succeed economically, also because of their charitable disposi- 
tions when alive, are assumed to have great powers.?6 

The most important religious activity of multi-purpose associations today 
however is the arrangement of funerals and ritual care of soul-tablets of the 
deceased. The funerals provided are usually elaborate affairs.27 Members 
are expected to attend, usually wearing some sort of uniform and perhaps a 
badge, and carrying an umbrella in association colours. They may also be 
expected to attend “night visits” to the corpse lying in state although this 
duty is sometimes delegated to selected members. Theoretically members are 
liable to fine for non-attendance and failure to wear appropriate dress, but 
it is becoming less usual for such fines to be exacted. 

Soul-tablets are kept at association premises or in a special place provided 
by cemeteries; some clan associations keep them in temples resembling 
architectually those of lineage groupings in the rural homeland. We have 
seen that the “ancestors” served by associations are different from those of 
the lineage group. The arrangement of tablets also differs. In China soul- 
tablets or paper substitutes of the immediate dead were attended ritually in 
the home. After a few generations they were removed, buried near the 
grave, or destroyed. Alternatively they were installed in the hall of the 
lineage or lineage segment. In the halls the rites held were of a more formal 
nature than in the home; they were performed by male agnates and expressed 
the kinship solidarity of the group.?* In halls of Singapore surname associa- 
tions, and also in shrines of other bodies caring for soul-tablets, the dis- 
tinction between the newly dead and more distant ancestors is not maintained. 
Since the “ancestors” are often members and their friends and relatives, 
Singapore shrines may include tablets of individuals who in China would not 


28 Chen Ta, Emigrant Communities in South China (New York, 1940). 
27 Freedman, Family and Marriage, ch. 7. 
28 [bid., pp. 212 ff. 
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have been eligible for worship: unmarried men and women, and those 
without male issue. The position in the shrine is determined largely by the 
fee paid. In China although kinsmen had usually to pay for the installing 
of an ancestor’s tablet in the lineage hall (unless he had brought great honour 
on the whole group), principles of generation and age were also important 
in determining position in the shrine.2® Again, grouping of individuals for 
worship in the associations differs from the arrangements of the lineage. 
Principles of generation and age are not important, nor are they in the 
hierarchical arrangements of officials and in the selecting of individuals for 
office. 


2. Secret societies 


In Singapore secret societies which are today engaged in nefarious activities, 
and which appear to have a similar religious ritual at the initiation of their 
members and a similar type of organisation, are usually referred to collec- 
tively as “Triad” societies, although individually they have different names. 
Many of them, perhaps all, owe their origins to the Triad society of China, 
yet the connection between this society and some of the Singapore bodies 
of most recent foundation must be very indirect.2* The Triad, also known 
as the Hung (or “Heaven and Earth” League), was engaged in anti-Manchu 
activities, particularly in the provinces of Fukien and Kwangtung from which 
the majority of immigrants came. Its myth-history names Fukien as its place 
of origin. 

The exact process of ramification of the Triad society in Malaya and 
Singapore into sub-groupings which today are organisationally independent 
is not known, although rivalry among leaders must have played its part. 
Some, such as the 76a peh-kong society of Penang, point in name at least 
to local origin, but even this organisation named after a local shén has much 


29 In China there were two kinds of tablets, shén chup’ai, which belonged to the eldest 
son (younger sons had a kind of collective tablet of all ancestors), and shén weip’ai, which 
could be tablets with the character wei substituted for chu, or photographs or paper strips. 
The chup’ai rested usually in the ancestral village, but weip’ai could be made by anyone, 
including friends or relatives of the deceased living elsewhere. In Hong Kong villages when 
lineages are segmented the segment to which an ancestor was most important has his 
chup’ai; the others use a weip’ai to fill in gaps in their tablet records. In Singapore it is 
often weip’ai that one finds in tablet shrines, sometimes as photographs or even identity 
cards. One reason for the less orthodox treatment of tablets may be the fact that they are 
not original soul-tablets (which may be set up in the homeland), but such substitute wei 
type tablets put in by overseas friends and relatives. 

30 The late W. L. Wynne held that there were two distinct sources of the Malayan Chinese 
secret society—the Triad and the Han League. I have not had the opportunity to examine 
his unpublished work Triad and Tabut, A Survey of the Origin and Diffusion of Chinese 
and Mohammedan Secret Societies in the Malay Peninsula A.D. 1800-1935 (1941) to 
see if his theory is based on evidence of marked differences in ritual and organisation. 
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of the symbolism of the “classical” type Triad society.*! Some societies 
might have been originally overseas branches of local lodges in the homeland. 
Connected secret and semi-secret organisations in China often had different 
names not because they diverged in their main purpose or in organisation 
but because they referred to different branches, and perhaps to specialised 
local interests. Again they altered their name when their main work was 
directed to some new purpose. Sometimes there was one name for the 
initiated and another as a front for their secret activities, and of course rival 
off-shoots would often re-name themselves even if in all essentials they 
followed the same pattern of organisation and activities as their society of 
origin. 

Triad initiation ritual has been looked upon by some observers as signi- 
fying a mystical process of spiritual rebirth.2? Some of the oaths the candidate 
is required to take have also a moral content like that found in the decla- 
rations required of members joining Buddhist institutions and certain syn- 
cretic organisations. On another level, the ritual recalls in symbolic form 
some of the incidents in the myth-history of the society during which its 
founders were pursued and hounded by forces of the Manchu. It was thus 
likely to instill into a new member anti-Ch’ing sentiments appropriate to the 
purpose of the society in China. These sentiments were not inconsistent with 
the political feelings of the immigrants, some of whom must have been 
members of similar societies in the homeland, or even political refugees. 
Some of the Singapore societies continued to help the mainland cause with 
money if not with action. 

The ritual was also oriented to the restoration of a full Chinese culture, 
on which the Manchu had made several inroads. In the days when males 
still wore their hair long and braided, the candidate was required to unbraid 
his queue to show his opposition to this Manchu mode of hairdressing. The 
societies did not turn against the foreign government of Singapore, which 
allowed the Chinese fairly free play with their cultural activities. In any 
case, their religious sanctions clearly could not operate in their relations 
with the government or as a means of control over other ethnic groups who 
did not share the same religious tradition.** But the societies did turn against 
other Chinese who adopted a foreign religion. The feeling against this in- 
fluence of foreign culture was strong enough to cause the banding together 
of mutually hostile societies for attacks upon Chinese Roman Catholics in 
the interior. The fact that Catholicism forbade membership in a secret 


‘1 For the rules and secret signs of this society see L. Comber, Chinese Secret Societies in 
Malaya (New York, 1959), appendix 3. Another name for this society appears to be the 
Kian Tek. 

32 See J.S. M. Ward and W. C. Stirling, The Hung Society or the Society of Heaven and 
Earth, I (London, 1925). 

38 In some Malay off-shoots of the Triad the initiation ritual was modified to make it 
compatible with Malay religious beliefs. Ibid., pp. 136-37. 
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society and had been drawing converts away was a major common concern.* 

Although feelings of common hostility to outside cultural influences could 
thus draw rival gangs together, the similarities in their own religious ritual 
has not provided a bond strong enough to hold the societies together per- 
manently. Religion is not their main driving force. They do not aim to 
teach religious principles. Indeed there is evidence that neither members nor 
lodge masters fully understood the mystical aspects of ritual even during the 
heyday of the societies.** Such religious ideas as the latter stood for appear 
to have had little effect on the beliefs and attitudes of members in their life 
outside the societies’ sphere of interest. Although the societies organised 
funerals of members, I have seen no evidence of special ritual identifying 
the deceased as an initiate, as there is for members of certain semi-secret 
sects in Singapore. The rules of the Toa Peh Kong society of Penang, 
however, provide for special inscriptions to be carved on the tombstones of 
members.*¢ Although identity in ritual must have resulted in some uniformity 
in basic religious practices in the days when most Chinese immigrants joined 
such societies, religious conviction was not a motive for joining. They are 
not attached to any formal religious system as are their sometime-supporters 
in political activities, the religious “sects”. Their chief officiators are not 
priests and rivalry between off-shoots has not been based, as it was some- 
times in the sects, on the supernatural qualifications and proof of Heaven’s 
appointment of a particular leader. 

A minor religious function of some societies may have been the organising 
of temples dedicated to particular shén, as for example to Kuan-kung the 
god of war.’ It has been said that some societies promote and run spirit 
medium cults in Singapore at the present time.** Here the interest is more 
likely to be in the lucrative aspects of this occupation and the opportunity 


it offers for extending influence than in a genuine desire to promote religious 
activities. 


ASSOCIATIONS SPECIALISING IN RELIGIOUS RITUAL 


1. Long life associations 


These somewhat euphemistically named associations exist in order to raise 
money for funerals and for the use of dependents or other beneficiaries 


34 Song Ong Siang, One Hundred Years’ History of the Chinese in Singapore (London, 
1923), pp. 82 ff. 

35 W. A. Pickering, “Chinese Secret Societies and their Origin”, Journal of the Straits 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Part 1, no. 1 (1878), pp. 63-84. 

36 Comber, op. cit., p. 282. This society’s rules state that the shén known as Toa Peh Kong 
has the power of granting favors. Ibid., p. 284. 

87 Secret societies in Siam founded temples for this shén. See G. W. Skinner, Chinese 
Society in Thailand: an analytical history (New York, 1957), p. 141. 

38 Elliott, op. cit., p. 69. 
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named by the deceased.** They may be sections of wider associations, and 
are sometimes the only functioning section of an association with other 
ostensible aims. A few offer cash benefits only. The majority however 
make ritual provisions for the deceased, providing a body of mourners for 
a funeral and occasional music. They are attached to loan clubs, festival 
clubs and medium-cults operating through temples. Although multi-purpose 
associations provide similar services, the specialist associations are more 
deeply concerned with the fate of the soul in the underworld. They arrange 
post-mortuary rites for releasing souls from purgatory and conveying them 
across a bridge to paradise, souls being housed for the purpose in temporary 
paper soul-tablets. These rites may be repeated at anniversaries of birth and 
death.4° Masses for feeding the dead are performed and repeated. The 
association organises the buying of the necessary ritual paraphernalia and 
the hiring of troupes of priests. Many Chinese in Singapore want such rites 
performed for their dead and join a specialist association for the purpose. 

In the homeland the bulk of these duties, until the soul-tablet was destroyed 
or entered the lineage hall, fell on the immediate descendants and wives in 
the family group.‘t The larger kinship segment in worship in lineage halls 
did not concern itself with personal anniversaries of the deceased. The rites 
they performed arose not out of personal attachment but out of kinship 
solidarity, and they had a classical form. 

In Singapore therefore the Long Life associations specialising in ritual 
appear to have taken over the kind of ritual interests with which in China 
the immediate intimate group of kinsmen were concerned, while the duties 
formerly devolving on a wider more impersonal group of kinsmen are per- 
formed by clan and territorial associations. The specialist associations create 
a more intimate relationship among their members than do either of the 
latter. They provide various occasions for members to join in common 
worship, sometimes at a particular temple. They are usually small, some 
having fewer than ten members. Qualification for membership is corre- 
spondingly narrow, and cooperation is intense. Relationships between 
members, although of course not as close as family relationships, are of an 
intimacy appropriate to the rites of death to be performed.” 

In the homeland rites for the release of the soul varied according to 
religious affiliations and also by region. In Singapore specialist associations 
tend to provide either Shenist rites with a regional bias usually performed 


39 For methods of payment see Freedman, Family and Marriage, pp. 191-94. 

40 For post-mortuary ritual see my “Chinese rites for the repose of the Soul, with special 
reference to Cantonese custom”, Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, XXV, part 1 (1952), pp. 149-160. 

41 See Freedman, Lineage Organisation, p. 87. 

42 Some of these associations are attached to establishments belonging to religions in 
which membership takes a kinship form. See below, n. 46. 
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by Taoist priests, Buddhist rites, or rites of syncretic systems. Those claiming 
to perform Buddhist rites often engage in other Buddhist activities. They 
hold dinners and joint worship on the festivals for Buddha and the chief 
Bodhisattva, animal-releasing festivals (releasing fish, birds and other crea- 
tures is a method used by Buddhists to gain merit), and masses for the 
anonymous dead in the seventh moon. This is the month when the dead 
with no relatives to care for them ritually, and those condemned to perpetual 
torment in hell (preta) for some sin, are released to roam the earth in search 
of ritual nourishment. Some associations invite the deceased friends and 
relatives of members to share in the benefits of these general masses. 
Besides alternative and more elaborate ritual forms, specialist associations 
offer alternative methods of taking up membership, sometimes within the 
limits of territory or dialect. Qualifications may also be according to religion 
and sex. Many small organisations are run by unattached women working 
in the same occupation.‘* Some are attached to hostels (kongsi in Hokkien 
dialect) which the women run. These consist usually of a cubicle or a room 
in a tenement building, where the women keep their belongings while at 
work and where they live for short periods when not working. Many are 
for Cantonese servants in living-in jobs. The majority of immigrant Chinese 
working women were accustomed to work for pay at a time when in other 
parts of China independent working women were a rarity. Many had taken 
vows in the homeland to remain unwed or to live apart from their husbands,“* 
and in Singapore they tend to mix chiefly with other women of similar status 
in their social life. Although many women of this kind are numerically 
prominent in their appropriate clan and district associations, from which 
they obtain funeral! benefits,4* they form their own small societies for ritual 
purposes. Most of those with whom I have discussed ritual matters express 
some preference for female mourners, especially at the post-mortuary rites 
held, in Singapore, after the funeral. In China unattached women would not 
have been entitled to much in the way of post-mortuary ritual, or to have 


43 Only those associations with more than ten members have to be registered with the 


Registrar of Societies, and it is not possible to estimate the number that are smaller than 
this. 

44 On the anti-marriage movement see my “Chinese women’s vegetarian houses in 
Singapore”, Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, XXVII, part 1 
(1954), pp. 51-67. 

45 Maurice Freedman’s research for Family and Marriage in 75 associations of the 
territorial and clan type showed that 14 of these had women members; 10 of the 14 were 
Cantonese associations. The proportion of women was high in half the Cantonese 
associations, but in the 4 others was low. Miss Kwok Swee Soo, who investigated 26 clan 
and district associations, found that the majority of the 800 members of one Cantonese 
district organisation were single women employed as labourers or domestic servants. 
In two other Cantonese cases women formed about 50% of the membership. An Account 
of the Sources of Benevolent Assistance which are Asian in Origin and Organisation 
(University of Malaya, 1954. Available in microfilm). 
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a soul-tablet installed in their parents’ home for worship (although some 
anti-marriage societies provided these services). In the hired premises in 
which many Cantonese conduct funeral rites, I have never seen male asso- 
ciational members attending rites for unmarried Cantonese female servants. 

My observations incline me to believe that associations specialising in 
ritual for progress of the soul are particularly popular with immigrants. 
Local-born Chinese may belong to a clan or territorial association for its 
funeral cash benefits, to ensure a large crowd at their funerals, and to ensure 
care of soul-tablets (for convenience and because of modern ideas many 
Chinese do not like to keep tablets in their homes). But their immediate 
families tend to arrange for ritual care of the soul themselves. Yet some 
local-born Chinese join specialist associations when the kind of ritual their 
elderly relatives demand at their deaths is not congenial to them personally. 
Then they can transfer the task of hiring priests and buying ritual parapher- 
nalia which they feel bound to provide in deference to the wishes of their 
relatives. One Long Life association in Singapore run by Straits Chinese 
provides cash benefits only. The secretary told me that most members if 
they are local-born provide ritual themselves and that immigrant members 
belong to another association for ritual purposes. Many immigrant members 
were in fact female residents of places of worship which provide ritual but 
no cash benefits. 

Most Long Life associations specialising in ritual appear to be based 
partly on territorial and dialect qualifications, or these at least underlie other 
principles of membership. This is partly due to the circumstance that so 
many members are immigrants speaking only their own dialect and mixing 
socially with other immigrants of like origins. There are also other reasons. 
When ritual is of the popular Shenist type there is bound to be regional 
specialisation. For example, Hokkiens differ from Cantonese not only in the 
ritual elements of their post-mortuary ceremonies but also in the choice of 
ceremonies. Cantonese nuns or professional practitioners belonging to a 
syncretic religion, and Cantonese Taoist priests, know only those forms of 
ritual which emanate from their province; Hokkien practitioners know only 
those of their region. Since members of different dialect groups have their 
own cemeteries, which may be some distance apart, and since visiting the 
graves at appropriate times is one of the activities of most specialist asso- 
ciations, mixed membership would be inconvenient. The one association 
known to me personally which recruits across divisions by like origins in 
China has no ritual activities and thus avoids such problems. 

The organising body of such associations’ may elect officials according to 
their standing in Chinese society or in the particular social group they serve; 
for example, the officials of women’s associations may be the oldest and 
most experienced workers in the group. One Buddhist association which is 
not linked to a religious establishment describes its chairman as “a giant in 
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commercial circles”. In the case of associations attached to religious estab- 
lishments there may however be religious pre-requisities for office. 

Several kinds of religious establishments run specialist Long Life asso- 
ciations for outside worshippers and for residents. The Buddhist laymen’s 
chai-t’ang “vegetarian halls”) do so, also similar halls of various sects of the 
syncretic religion of Hsien-t’ien Ta Tao in which inmates are both laity and 
clergy, and Buddhist monasteries and nunneries. Most vegetarian halls are 
occupied by women, usually unattached working women. But they may be 
controlled by males. In the Buddhist religion they may be controlled by monks 
who act as recruiters to the religion and teachers of their disciples, each teacher 
having his own group of disciples. In the sects they are controlled by high 
officials, among whom the highest ranks are open only to males.*¢ 

Associations attached to religious establishments usually provide for wor- 
ship of their members’ soul-tablets. Non-attached associations if they have 
such worship usually keep the tablets on their premises or at the appropriate 
cemetery. The religious establishments keep them in a special shrine, or in 
two shrines, one for members of the religion (the religious “family”) and one 
for ordinary members of the public. In “family” shrines the tablets are often 
arranged by principles of generation and seniority rather than by wealth 
and status in secular life. In sectarian shrines principles of family grouping 
are combined with those of religious rank. 

Like origins underlie the membership even of associations attached to 
religious establishments. This is partly for the same reasons as in non- 
attached associations and partly because sects of Hsien-t’ien religion, and 


46 Buddhist organisation has come to consist of a network of groupings of disciples (lay 


and cleric) and masters attached to monastic houses and vegetarian halls. These groupings 
have patterned themselves on Chinese family organisation. Disciples of the same master 
use terms of address to each other which are borrowed from the kinship system. All 
disciples, however, both male and female, are treated terminologically as male. Kinship 
terms extend to disciples of other masters who are fellow-disciples of one’s own master. 
Groupings trace their genealogy from “ancestor” masters. Within religious “lineages” 
generation names, a feature of the kinship system, are introduced into the new personal 
names given on entry to the religion. Houses whose inmates are disciples of the same 
master cooperate with each other for both ritual and economic purposes. The Hsien-t’ien 
sects have a similar system for the grouping of chai t'ang, but they group also according 
to rank. High ranking officials control whole groups of halls, each hall being some 
segment of the religious “kinship” group. A group of halls cooperates in certain ritual 
and various segments of the group cooperate also, usually at “family” anniversaries of 
some kind. 

Buddhist Long Life associations may be run by the head inmate of a hall or nunnery 
or monastery, or by the controlling master. Membership may be drawn from several 
establishments that are connected by “family” relationships, and from disciples in as- 
cending and descending generations. Buddhist associations may also include “ordinary” 
members who have not joined the religion formally. In sectarian associations this is rare, 
because members need to understand secret elements of the rituals. Ritual of death, for 
example, depends on certain esoteric ideas, and only a member of the religion could 
witness the more secret activities. 
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their branches, originated in different parts of the homeland and were 
brought to Singapore by people from those regions. In Singapore Buddhist 
“lineages” tend to be segmented along dialect lines, only those members 
who speak a common dialect using principles of “common descent” for 
purposes of cooperation. 

A number of Long Life associations, then, with various methods of 
recruitment, are able to flourish in Singapore because they cater for special 
needs in ritual and for special categories of persons who wish to associate on 
a basis narrower than territory, clan and dialect. Chinese may belong to 
several, selecting one perhaps for cash benefits, another for ritual, and per- 
haps a third for its housing of soul-tablets. Generally speaking they join 
each one as a different social person, wishing to associate in different ways 
for different interests: in one perhaps as a kinsman, in another as a religious 
believer or religious “kinsman”, in a third as member of a sex group or of an 
occupation. 


2. Festival and “Shrine” associations 


A large number of these are run by women and again may have small death 
benefit and ritual sections. The object stated is usually “to perpetuate the 
religious memory” of a particular spiritual being, often one with a regional 
popularity. Members tend to be recruited on a regional basis. These 
associations are popular with unattached women who in their social life are 
cut off from many celebrations which normally occur in a family setting. 
Like men in the early days of immigration they have to rely largely on out- 
side organisations for their social contacts and amusements. When married 
women are recruited, a “gift” at the birth of a child is sometimes offered as 
an additional benefit. 

The festival clubs most popular with Cantonese women are those for the 
“Seven Sisters Festival”,‘7 which is considered in Singapore to be a Cantonese 
unmarried women’s festival and is largely for women under 45, and those for 
the three main festivals of Kuan-yin (“goddess of mercy”), which are for 
older women. A Seven Sisters club may become a Kuan-yin sisterhood as 
its members get older. Festival clubs may be ad hoc or attached to loan 
societies or to women’s hostels. 

Shrine associations also are formed for the worship of a particular spiritual 
being, whose image will be kept by the president. On its festival the image 
is taken to a temple dedicated to its devotions, placed on the altar for wor- 
ship by all the members, and then conveyed back to its resting-place. A 
dinner is held on this occasion. New presidents and vice presidents are 
chosen each year. 


47 The Seven Sisters festival is based on a legend related by the philosopher Huai-nan. 
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SHAN T’ANG (“BENEVOLENCE” OR “GOODNESS” HALLS) 


These engage in ritual but they also have something of the character of the 
ideological associations. So far as I am aware, they are not attached to any 
formal system of religion and in beliefs appear to be syncretic. Their secular 
interests are in philanthropy among the poor in Singapore, mainly among the 
Chinese but without regard to their place of origin. Most of the halls give 
food to the needy, and some form of medical care, and they bury paupers. 
For their members they provide only ritual ceremonies and the prestige of 
having their names recorded in semi-religious magazines as charitable and 
generous members of the community.‘® I have no direct knowledge of their 
rituals, but one tang known to me conducts medium seances using the 
planchette to receive messages from spiritual beings. The officials are mostly 
prominent Singapore businessmen. 

This form of organisation is especially popular among the Tiuchiu section 
of the Chinese community. Five out of six halls were listed in 1951 as 
mainly Tiuchiu.*® They have from 150 to 500 members. One was founded 
in 1916, one in the 1920s, and three in the 1940s. The halls were expanded 
at this time in response to the prevailing economic distress. The Tiuchiu 
bias in membership appears also in Bangkok.*° 


IDEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATIONS 
1. Early forms 


Most of the early ideological associations known to me personally were formed 
around 1900 or shortly after and are connected with some kind of syncretic 
religion. Among these are fraternities and sisterhoods of various sects of 
Hsien-t’ien Ta Tao, which are based on residential places of worship. These 
halls, the first of which in a Hsien-t’ien sect was founded in 1880, offer 
their inmates certain economic benefits under a scheme known as shéng- 
yang szu-tsang (nourish while alive, bury at death). Inmates get board and 
lodging, a funeral, and perpetual care of their soul-tablet. They pay for 
these services in cash or manual labour at the hall, or in both. A few Bud- 
dhist halls founded around 1900, and some nunneries, follow a similar plan. 
The halls were not however popular and did not expand numerically until 


48 Two such magazines published in Chinese are entitled: (Chinese) Temples in Singevore 
(1951), and Buddhism in Singapore (c. 1953). 

49 See Temples in Singapore. 

50 J cannot account completely for the Tiuchiu bias. Skinner remarks that although such 
organisations were found all over China they were particularly well developed in Ch’ao 
Chou (the Tiuchiu area) (op. cit., p. 257). 
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working women began to immigrate in large numbers. Male immigrants had 
no great enthusiasm for salvationist ideas. The status offered by rank in the 
halls was therefore less attractive than that offered by the multi-purpose associ- 
ations. The economic benefits were also less, and were conditional on sexual 
abstinence and vegetarianism.*! The halls were much more attractive to un- 
attached women. Status in multi-purpose associations has never been easily 
available to women, and the religious ranking and the religious “family” 
found in the halls attracted them. 

Like the secret societies, the sects in Singapore reserved their political 
interests for the homeland. But whereas it seems that secret societies were 
founded for political purposes the sects saw political reform as a means to 
spiritual reform. An “unorthodox” political regime, one believed to be 
without Heaven’s mandate, was held responsible for all manner of natural 
calamities for it disrupted the harmony between Man and Heaven. Whereas 
the secret societies became important agents for regulating social relation- 
ships, the sects developed only through their halls, which as well as being 
homes for the faithful are centres for propagating the faith. They have had 
much more religious influence on their members than any of the non- 
residential associations. They give facilities for learning doctrine, they have 
professionals to supervise ceremonies, and they can enforce attendance 
at them. 

Another syncretic religion that appeared in Singapore, around 1900, is 
the Religion of the Void.* This is a non-vegetarian religion organised 
through residential lodges. The parent lodge of the Singapore branch was 
in Fukien province and the majority of the members today are still from 
that province. The main function of the lodges is the cure of opium ad- 
diction. Religious ritual is adapted to this end, being based on Taoist ideas 
of bodily hygiene. Since addiction occurs mostly among Chinese labourers 
there is a working-class bias in membership. 


2. Modern ideological associations 


Some of these are attached to new religions or to new “reformed” sects of 
old religions, which in recent years have ramified. Others are “Buddhist” 
associations based on new interpretations of doctrine and new ideas of the 
function of laymen vis-a-vis clerics. The following are typical of their ideas: 


Chinese religion needs to be rid of its “superstitious” elements. There should 
51 The vegetarian halls of one Hsien-t’ien sect in China, were popular with men and 
provided them with adequate economic benefits. They were the Hankow “sailors’ 
homes”. See N. Susuki, “Lo Religion—one of the Religious Sects of the Chinese Ch’ing 
Dynasty”, Memoirs of the Institute of Oriental Culture, No. 1 (1943), pp. 1-16 (in Japa- 
nese). 

52 See Hsu Yun-Ts’iao, “The Religion of the Void”, Journal of the South Seas Society, 
X, part 2, no. 20 (in English). 
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be more research into “pure” religious doctrine.** (Buddhist laymen and 
reforming priests set themselves this task, feeling that the clergy in general 
is intellectually unprepared for doctrinal reform and that the laity should 
have greater say in affairs). China needs a religion with a more international 
spiritual foundation. (Some modern syncretic movements brought in ideas 
from Christianity and Islam and include Christ and Mohammed among their 
objects of worship). Religion should be more concerned with social reform. 
China needs a national religion. 

New religious associations of Buddhist laymen, or of laymen and reform- 
ing priests, and of syncretists, appeared in China, particularly in towns, 
which are more open to change than the countryside, and in sea-ports where 
foreign influences were more marked. They organised study groups and 
charitable and cultural activities. Buddhists organised international confer- 
ences in various countries where some form of Buddhism was practised. 

In Singapore new religious ideas began to exert some influence in the late 
1920s. Some Buddhist organisations developed then as a result of visits by 
reforming priests,** but they tended to slip back into the pattern of the 
specialist ritual association.» A new branch of Hsien-t’ien religion (the 
T’ung-shan She), active in the immediate post-revolutionary period in China, 
was brought to Singapore in 1927. Another new syncretic religion with an 
association open to non-members for conducting charitable activities (the 
Tao-yiian) arrived in 1936. In the post-war years two large Buddhist 
associations recruiting from all Chinese and concerned mainly with religious 
policy have been founded. 

The first of these aspired to control and reform all Buddhist organisations 
in Singapore—a formidable task. It recruits mainly from religious groups 
but has some individual members. In 1951 it had 82 member-organisations 
in Singapore and 18 in Malaya. The major difficulty in imposing reform on 
such groups is the lack of any central authority in Buddhist organisation. 
Buddhist establishments are owned independently. Any coherence they may 
have tends to be based on the monastic “family” system. Moreover the 
dominance of economic values in Singapore society has meant that the 
association has tended to embrace economically flourishing institutions 
owned by wealthy individuals. Included are temples of all kinds, vegetarian 
restaurants, schools, monastic establishments and vegetarian halls including 
those of the sectarians. Since all are interested in their own advancement 
many conflicts arise. Again, many economically and managerially prominent 


53 Cf. Wing-tsit Chan, Religious Trends in Modern China (New York, 1953), chs. 3 and 4. 
54 The records of one association relate the rise of genuine interest in Buddhism with 
the visit to Singapore of Tai Hsu, a great reforming priest from China, in 1921. 

The rules of one association require members to practise “pure basic Buddhist” 
funeral rites in place of “expensive sophisticated unbuddhist rituals”. Its manifesto says 
that many Singapore temples “are managed by inexperienced persons, and some ... by 
unscrupulous persons ... we need a body to give guidance and check abuses.” 
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priests sit on the association’s committees, some of whom stand for precisely 
those things which it claims should be reformed. The association has aimed 
also to “raise the economic status of the clergy”. 

Sectarian religions are represented in the association and have a more 
dignified status in Singapore than they had in China. This is because the 
government made no effort to proscribe them and because there was no 
Confucian elite to dictate formally on matters of religious orthodoxy. Many 
immigrants are unaware of the sectarian basis of certain places of worship. 
A number of sectarian organisations in fact refer to their members as 
“Buddhist” laymen, a habit probably dating from experience in China where 
they did not dare manifest their true beliefs. Sectarians and Buddhists often 
sit together on boards of so-called Buddhist associations in Singapore and 
to some extent professional practitioners of both forms of religion compete 
in performing ritual of the more Shenist kind for members of the public. 
The association has vowed to reform such practices “where necessary”, but 
has made little movement to do so. 

Some of the more active members have intellectual interests and are eager 
to promote Chinese culture and education. One or two extremists favour 
study of Hinayana Buddhism and the inclusion of other ethnic groups in 
the association. Internationalism did not appear to be popular with other 
intellectuals in the organisation when I was in Singapore. The main stress 
culturally was on promotion of schools,5* and on the fact that Chinese were 
in early times “emissaries of culture and religion” in Singapore.*7 The major 
conflicts in 1955 were between the priests and the intellectuals, who want 
different things of the association, and between intellectuals who stress 
“things Chinese” and those whose outlook is broader. 

A second association, founded in 1953, is more international in outlook. 
Among its aims as set out for a conference of Buddhists in Ceylon were the 
promotion of Buddhist schools, orphanages and homes for the aged “in 
different parts of the world”. But it seems likely that it will concentrate for 
the present on local reform specifically affecting the Chinese. 

The syncretic religion of Tao-yiian with its “outer works” philanthropic 
association for non-members, the Red Swastika society, again stresses inter- 
nationalism as well as promotion of “things Chinese”.5* It includes Christ 


56 It contributed to the founding of Nan Yang University, a comparatively new Chinese 
University in Singapore. 

57 It stressed the value of the Chinese contribution to the building up of Singapore, and 
urged that this be remembered. 

58 It provides both Chinese and Western medicine for the poor, but is particularly 
interested in promoting the former. In a magazine celebrating its 12th anniversary the 
Singapore branch said: “Much right and privileges have gone abroad in the past because 
of using mostly Western medicine”. A writer in the same magazine stressed the relation 
between education and spiritual advancement: “As the cultural standards of our overseas 
compatriots becomes higher, the influences of the Tao will be much more strongly felt. 
Singapore will then become a cultural region”. 
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and Mohammed among its objects of veneration and claims to have had 
some European members in China (possibly of the Red Swastika only). So 
far as I am aware only Chinese are members in Singapore, and most of the 
office-holders are Cantonese and Hainanese. This is due to the circumstance 
that the Singapore branch was founded by a group of Cantonese gentlemen 
formerly connected with an older syncretic religion, who returned from a 
visit to China full of enthusiasm for the new Tao-yiian movement. The 
Tao-yiian holds regular meetings at the headquarters of the Red Swastika 
association, and members of the latter, who are mostly middle-class Chinese 
of diverse origins and dialects, may attend.5* The meetings generally consists 
of a seance, a planchette producing automatic messages about policy. At 
one meeting I attended the message came through that I should start a branch 
in London. 

T’ung-shan She (Fellowship of Goodness), which is universalistic in 
membership, again attracts mainly middle-class Chinese. It is more con- 
servative than Tao-yiian. It currently offers lectures on the classics, and is 
more concerned with improving the status of old Chinese religion than with 
laying a more international spiritual foundation. It has made the Confucian 
element central in its syncretic ideology. In the common worship that it 
conducts it maintains a division of the sexes in Confucian fashion. (Mixed 
worship, in the older vegetarian sects, was one of the activities which brought 
down the wrath of the Chinese government on syncretic religion). Having 
abandoned the requirement of sexual abstinence and vegetarianism for office- 
holders it tends to attract more men than do the older vegetarian associations 
based on residential places of worship. 

Most of the new movements have emerged as a result of concern with 
modern reform, with intellectual invigoration, a desire for a more dignified 
status for Chinese religion and culture, and with philanthropic activity re- 
placing economic benefits for members. In China these movements flourished 
in towns where contact with the outside world was most marked. Singapore 
had therefore a suitable environment. Chinese society there is becoming 
more settled and Chinese are tending to associate on a basis of social equality 
rather than according to like origins in a traditional sub-culture. The large 
“Buddhist” associations recruiting organisations rather than individuals could 
not have developed until Buddhism became more firmly institutionalised. 

The strongly economic values of Singapore society have however weakened 
the solidary of the intellectual members of associations that are mainly 
concerned with religious policy. Since the economically prominent in religious 


The fact that Tao-yiian proceedings are conducted in Cantonese may however inhibit 
non-Cantonese from joining. The Red Swastika on the other hand provides a means for 
cooperation in philanthropy among all Chinese who believe in at least one of the religions 
that Tao-yiian incorporates syncretically. 
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“business” were often the conservative and superstitious members of their 
respective religions, reform has been a hope rather than a reality. Official 
status in the new Buddhist associations engaging in philanthropy carries 
more prestige in society at large than is the case with office in the older 
associations specialising in ritual. The committee structure of the former 
has elaborated ranks and status-giving positions.* 


SUMMARY: THE TREND TO SECULARISATION 


The place of religion in the changing associational context of Singapore may 
thus be summed up as follows. The general trend has been for ideology 
to supersede ritual as the predominant interest, with membership moving 
from a particularist to a universalist basis. This movement has taken place 
against a background of increasing educational differentiation in Singapore 
Chinese society. Associations are formed more and more on a basis of like 
educational and cultural background. People see new functions, especially 
a wider philanthropy, as appropriate to religious organisation. Some have 
attempted to give Chinese religion a broader spiritual foundation and to 
make contact with other ethnic groups in regard to religion. 

At the same time the gradual trend towards secularisation in social life 
has brought with it increasing specialisation in the religious interests of 
associations. While the strongly ideological associations show no signs of 
decreasing interest in religion, secularisation is apparent in the more ritualistic 
associations. In multi-purpose associations for which religion was always 
more of a buttress for other interests than a raison d’étre, and even in those 
associations specialising in ritual care of the deceased, there is a movement 
to provide more for the living and less for the dead. Many Chinese now make 
large gifts to charity on the death of a relative rather than hold expensive 
rites. Younger members demand that such associations find employment 
for members*! and that they take over some of the economic duties once 
performed by families, for example support of the aged. I know of two 
associations attached to religious establishments which have now opened 
old people’s annexes in their grounds. 

Another sign of secularisation is in the decline of compulsory attendance 


60 One large body has 2 directors, 25 executive committee members, 7 reserve members 
of that committee, 7 supervisory committee members, 3 reserve members, a standing 
executive committee and 7 departments for special interests. A Buddhist “lay” association, 
which includes priests on its committees, has 6 instructors, 4 honorary chairmen, 12 
honorary directors, 45 directors, 6 reserve directors, as well as a chairman, vice-chairman, 
assistant manager, and various departments for special affairs. 

61 Miss Kwok, op. cit. 
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at ritual even in the large specialist associations. This means that a wealthy 
individual whose education and way of life make ritual attendance distasteful 
to him may still become an officer. Still another sign of secularisation is 
the custom of turning over the temples belonging to regional-dialect asso- 
ciations, for day-to-day running purposes, to special managers. The temples 
are let out on tender to the highest bidder, the association obtaining an 
income from the property and retaining ultimate control. 

We have seen that the secret societies’ initiation ritual was curtailed by 
the necessity of going underground after 1890. Recently some secret societies 
have appeared which seem to be quite separate from the Triad group. They 
are formed by gangs of youths, and from their names, such as “The Tarzan 
Gang”, “The Tigers”, “The Robin Hood Gang”,®* which show the influence 
of the Western cinema, one would not suppose that religious ritual plays 
any part in their activities. 

Chinese multi-purpose associations rarely crossed ethnic boundaries and 
the secret societies did so only when religious ritual was modified to make 
it consistent with the new group to be served. As the movement for Singapore 
independence emerged, Chinese interests and social goals have drawn closer 
to those of other groups. Certain secular associations are developing which 
recruit members from various ethnic groups. Among these are associations 
of employees of Western firms which hire workers regardless of ethnic 
affiliations, community organisations, and one mutual benefit association, 
giving only cash, which was formed in 1952. Political parties with no ritual 
elements certainly cross ethnic boundaries. There is a political party reserved 
for Malays, however, which is a federation of Malay associations including 
religious ones.®* Since religion and social life are more coincidental for the 
Malay than for the Chinese, it is possible for Malay associations with 
religious functions to identify themselves with the political ideals of the 
Malays as a whole in a way that Chinese associations with religious elements 
could not follow. Yet a recent article suggests that the Chinese secret societies 
are attempting to enter the local political scene.** One would not expect 
that in the secular atmosphere of Chinese political life the traditional ritual 
elements in these societies would long survive. 


%& B. W. F. Goodrich, Asst. Commissioner C.I.D., Singapore, “Decline and Rise of 
Secret Societies in Singapore”, South China Morning Post (Hong Kong), 22.1.59. 

63 The United Malay Front comprises 46 political, social, religious and welfare associa- 
tions in Singapore. Reported in South China Morning Post, 3.3.59. 

64 L. Comber, “Chinese Secret Societies and Merdeka”, Eastern World, X1, no. 8 (August 
1958), suggests that during the 1955 elections certain political parties were not against 
using the ready-made organisation of Chinese secret societies to “persuade people to vote”, 
the societies allegedly being paid so much per vote. Comber also cites a Singapore news- 
paper as stating that one society offered to double the membership of a certain party within 
a year if it was given a say in running the party. 
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APPENDIX OF CHINESE TERMS AND NAMES 


Mandarin (kuo-yii) form ® 

K’o-chia 

Hsing-hua 

Fu-ch’ing 

Fu-chou (after Foochow: area of origin) 

Fu-chien (after Fukien, the province of origin. The term 
Hokkien is used only for those people originating from 
the part of Fukien lying round the port of Amoy) 
Chien-té Society 

Kung-szii 

Ch’ao-chou 

Ta-po-kung 


Dialect form 
Hakka 
Hinghoa 
Hokchhian 
Hokchiu 
Hokkien 


Kian Tek Society 
Kongsi 

Tiuchiu 
Téa-peh-kong 


MARJORIE TOPLEY 
Hong Kong 


85 Transcription follows the modified Wade-Giles system as found in “List of Syllabic 
Headings” in the American edition of Mathews’ Chinese-English Dictionary, pp. xviii-xxi. 
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THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF SOCIAL MOBILITY * 


Ping-ti Ho’s article, “Some Aspects of Social Mobility in China, 1368- 
1911”, published in Vol. I, Number 4, of this journal, poses issues which 
concern all who are interested in the comparative study of historical social 
structures. The immediate issue has to do with Professor Ho’s statistical 
data and with the appropriateness of these data to his substantive conclusions. 
But an examination of his article in these terms also raises issues which are 
relevant to comparative study in general. It is for this reason that one who 
is not a sinologist might hope to contribute to the discussion. 

Throughout his article, Professor Ho refers to various studies of mobility 
in Western societies. These studies are used to compare the amount of 
mobility in the West, specifically in England and the United States at various 
time periods, with the amount of mobility in China during the Ming and 
Ch’ing periods. On the basis of these comparisons Professor Ho concludes 
that “the status system of Ming and Ch’ing China was fluid and flexible and 
partook of the character of a modern and ‘open’ society”. 

There can, of course, be no quarrel with this general conclusion. Professor 
Ho’s findings are at odds with certain previously held images of an almost 
absolutely rigid stratification system, within which there was virtually no 
mobility at all.2 But elsewhere in the article Professor Ho goes beyond this 
general conclusion to make somewhat more specific suggestions ou the 
relative amounts of mobility in traditional China and in other societies. He 
writes as follows:? 


Other types of upward mobility aside, the entry of the comparatively humble and 
obscure into the ruling class is likely to have been considerably easier in Ming 
and Ch’ing China than in most large pre-modern Western societies and perhaps 
also in some modern ‘egalitarian’ societies. It is probable that the amount of 
upward socio-political mobility in Ming China cannot easily be matched by any 
society, modern or pre-modern. 


* A comment on Ping-ti Ho, “Aspects of Social Mobility in China, 1368-1911”, CSSH, 
I, pp. 330-59. 

1 Ho, op. cit., p. 358. 

2 Cf. Sylvia Thrupp, “Hierarchy, Illusion, and Social Mobility”, Comparative Studies 
in Society and History, I, No. 1, p. 126. 

3 Ho, op. cit., p. 347. 
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Professor Ho gives us a variety of evidence in support of these conclusions. 
Crucial to his argument, however, are his statistical data on the family back- 
grounds of 10,463 persons who successfully passed 42 chin-shih examinations 
which were given between 1371 and 1904. These data show that for the 
entire period covered slightly more than 30% of the successful candidates 
came from Professor Ho’s Category A families, that is from families which 
had produced neither degree holders nor office holders for three generations 
prior to the candidate’s entry into the official class. There are, of course, 
variations from one period to another. For example, the corresponding 
figure for all reported 17th century examinations is 25%. But these fluctu- 
ations up or down have no effect on the points presently at issue. 

Professor Ho can use these data in order to compare the social origins of 
members of the official class in traditional China with the social origins of 
other high ranking groups in other times and places. This is precisely what 
he does when he compares the backgrounds of the chin-shih with the back- 
grounds of Cambridge University graduates from the middle of the 18th 
century to the middle of the 20th century. But he cannot use data on the 
social origins of various groups in order to make comparisons of over-all 
amounts of mobility or in order to make comparisons of the ease with which 
“the entry of the comparatively humble and obscure into the ruling class” 
could take place. 

This fact becomes evident if we look at one of the studies to which 
Professor Ho refers, Natalie Rogoff’s Recent Trends in Occupational Mo- 
bility.4 We will re-arrange some of the author’s raw data in order to ascertain 
the chances a lower class man had of entering into the highest class. The 
first step will be to collapse Miss Rogoff’s ten occupational categories into 
four strata which can be ranked and roughly labeled as upper white collar, 
lower white collar, upper blue collar, and lower blue collar. These strata 
will be numbered from 1 to 4 in the tables below.’ Next, we ask what 
percentages of all sons of all fathers in each of these four strata ended up in 
the upper white collar group. The results, for two points in time, are given 
in the tables below: 


4 Rogoff, Natalie, Recent Trends in Occupational Mobility (Glencoe, 1953). 

5 These four categories represent the following combinations of Miss Rogoff’s cate- 
gories. The first is a combination of her “Professional” and “Proprietors, Managers, and 
Officials”. The second is a combination of her “Semi-professionals” and “Clerical and 
Sales”. The third is a combination of her “Skilled workers” and “Farmers”. The fourth 
is a combination of her “Semi-skilled workers”, “Unskilled workers”, “Personal service” 
and “Protective service”. Both the collapsing of Miss Rogoff’s ten categories into four 
broad categories and the ranking of the collapsed categories were based on outside in- 
formation on occupational rankings, although this is obviously a rough procedure and 
should not be taken too literally. 
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Percentage of All Sons in Highest Class 


1910 1940 
1, 29 % 28 % 
a 13 % 15 % 
3. 71% 8 % 
4. 5 % 1% 


These tables indicate that in Indianapolis and its environs in 1910, 5% of 
the sons of semi-skilled workers, unskilled workers, and the like were mem- 
bers of the highest stratum. In 1940 the corresponding figure was 7%. It 
seems highly unlikely that the corresponding figures for any period in 
traditional China could possibly come anywhere near the American figures, 
low as they are. Professor Ho tells us that the population of China was 
65,000,000 at the beginning of the Ming period, had more than doubled by 
1600 and reached 300,000,000 by 1800. The overwhelming majority of 
this population must, of course, have belong to the Category A stratum in 
Professor Ho’s tables. That is, they had neither degrees nor offices. Thus, 
for any time period, even if the overwhelming majority of chin-shih, rather 
than a substantial minority percentage, were from Category A families, they 
would still represent an infinitesmal fraction of this group in the total society. 
Therefore, one cannot say that, as measured by the results of the chin-shih 
examinations, “the entry of the comparatively humble and obscure into the 
ruling class is likely to have been considerable easier”, perhaps, than even 
in some modern, Western societies. Nor can one say that in traditional 
China “both the amount of mobility and the degree of social elevation on 
account of such mobility appear to be substantial as compared with the 
findings of Natalie Rogoff’’* in a twentieth century American city and its 
environs. 

In short, data on the social origins of a ruling class do not constitute data 
on over-all amounts of mobility or on the life chances of lower class persons. 
Professor Ho gives us no direct evidence on the latter issues, but the indirect 
evidence, such as his population figures, is contrary to his conclusions. The 
point may be stated in a more general way by imagining two comparisons 
between two imaginary societies. These will be very simple societies. Each 
has only two classes, the ruling class and the lower class. The population 
of each always adds up to round numbers, and the proportion of the popu- 
lation in the two classes remains the same over two generations. Suppose 
that there are 100 people in the first society, that there are 1,000 people in 
the second society, and that we have mobility data for the two societies 
which can be summed up in the following two tables: 


8 Ho, loc. cit., p. 346. 
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2 Society A Society B 

s Class Membership of Sons Class Membership of Sons 

iL Ruling Class Lower Class Ruling Class Lower Class 

2 Ruling 8 2 10 Ruling 2 8 

& Class Class 10 

Lower Lower 

n 

6) 10 90 100 10 990 1000 


If we ask, of these two societies, which has a higher proportion of :ulers 
from lower class background, then the answer is clearly Society B. But if 
we ask which society has a higher over-all amount of mobility, then the 
answer is Society A, where 4% of the population has been mobile, as com- 
pared with Society B where only 1.6% of the population has been mobile. 
Similarly, if we ask about the mobility chances of lower class men in the 
two societies, we find that a lower class man has 1 chance in 45 of becoming 
a ruler in Society A, whereas he has only 1 chance in about 123 of becoming 
a ruler in Society B. 

If we look at these imaginary tables we can see why Professor Ho’s 
statistical data are not appropriate to some of his conclusions. To state the 
matter in terms of the simplest procedures which may be used, for some 
questions one has to take the percentages of column totals and for other 
questions one has to take the percentages of row totals. Professor Ho has 
no data corresponding to the row totals in the tables above and he has used 
percentages over column totals indiscriminately for very different kinds of 
questions. 

At one point, however, Professor Ho does follow the underlying logic of 
these tables, even though quantitative data are lacking. He notes that the 
“distinguished families”, the top level of the ruling class, failed to dominate 
the chin-shih examinations. For the entire period studied, only 5.6% of the 
succesful candidates come from these families. This fact alone does not, as 
Professor Ho implies, go far “to testify to the general effectiveness of the 
competitive examination as a social levelling factor and to the inability of 
wealthy and top-status families in the long run to maintain their position”.? 
For it would be possible that one hundred percent of the sons of “dis- 
tinguished families” become chin-shih, that is, for all such families to main- 
tain their position and undergo no social leveling, while, at the same time, 
sons of these families constitute only an infinitesimal fraction of all chin-shih. 
But this was evidently not the case. For we are told that although the “dis- 
tinguished families” constituted only a small proportion of the entire official 


Ibid., pp. 348-349. 
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class, “their aggregate number during any average three generation period 
must have been considerably larger than the total chin-shih quota of any 
specific examination”.® Strictly speaking, one would, of course, really want 
to know the number of grown-up sons outside the official class at the time 
of each specific examination, rather than the number of families over some 
period of time. But in any case, although exact figures do not exist, we see 
nonetheless that the underlying logic of the imaginary tables above is being 
used at this point. 

Some may find this underlying logic more visible when dealing with 
completely quantitative data. Others may find it more obvious when dealing 
with the quasi-quantitative or non-quantitative data which those of us who 
are interested in comparative studies in society and history more frequently 
deal with. But it is clearly applicable with equal force whatever the nature 
of our data. For the issues touched upon here have to do not simply with 
the manipulation of numbers. They lead into basic problems in the logic 
of any comparative analysis of social structures. In short, whatever the 
factual validity of the view that there was perhaps more upward mobility 
in Ming China than in the modern West, Professor Ho has not used his 
statistical data in a manner appropriate to this kind of conclusion. 


VERNON K. DIBBLE 
University of Chicago 


8 Ibid., p. 348. 


REPLY 


Comparative studies in the field of social mobility bristle with difficulties, 
the greatest of which is that of getting truly comparable data from different 
societies. Comparison was peripheral to the purpose of my article on Ming- 
Ch’ing China, which dealt mainly with various imperfectly known aspects of 
institutional history. In making some comparison between my data and Dr. 
Natalie Rogoff’s, the point in my article on which Mr. Dibble’s criticism 
turns, I did not, as he has done, work from her raw data. But Mr. Dibble’s 
criticism is relevant chiefly because the two types of data are not comparable. 
My type of data refers to the mobility of traditional China’s nation® elite, 
which happened to be bureaucratic and administrative, and Dr. Rogoff’s 
data deal with general social mobility in a modern urban area. 

Mr. Dibble has nevertheless repeated the error of comparing two incompa- 
rable things. He says: 


...in Indianapolis and its environs in 1910, 5 % of the sons of semi-skilled 
workers, unskilled workers and the like were members of the highest (local) 
stratum. In 1940 the corresponding figure was 7 %. It seems unlikely that the 
corresponding figures for any period in traditional China come anywhere near 
the American figures, low as they are. 


This generalization is untenable not only because of the fundamental differ- 
ence in the nature of these two types of data—one on national elite and one 
on general mobility of a locality—but also because of a confusion of criteria 
used for his comparison. The highest stratum in 20th-century Indianapolis 
is the so-called “upper white collar” group, or the local elite. The Chinese 
chin-shih were unquestionably members of the national elite whose names 
were inscribed on stone tablets in front of the Imperial Academy. They were 
assured of official positions and enjoyed all the prestige and privilege that 
went with their degree. Actually they formed a special body which was more 
exclusive than membership in a modern Who’s Who. It is true that elites of 
different societies may not be based on the same criteria. The criteria for 
membership in the national elite in traditional China were based on academic 
achievement and official position and those for a modern American elite are 
largely based on income and occupation. But we would like to know what 
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percentage of Indianapolis’s “upper white collar” people who are of lower 
class origin have been included in Who’s Who in America. The percentage 
is likely to be very small. Not until we know this percentage are we entitled 
to make any comparison or derive broader generalizations. In comparing 
two different types of data and in equating two different statuses a statistical 
illusion is created. 

Mr. Dibble’s discussion of the basic principles of quantification, exempli- 
fied by his two imaginary tables for two simple societies of vastly different 
sizes of population, has a value transcending that of criticism of my article. 
Ideally, as he points out, I should present numbers or percentages for various 
social classes before | can generalize on mobility rates. These data do not 
exist in ideal form, but I will make an attempt, for the purposes of a rough 
demonstration in quantitative form, to estimate the proportions of the three 
major status categories in China’s total population and to compare their 
mobility rates with those of two modern European countries. 

The detailed study of Ming Ch’ing population has been made elsewhere.* 
Suffice it here to suggest in round numbers that the mean population of Ming 
(1368-1644) China was probably in the neighborhood of 100,000,000 and 
that of Ch’ing China somewhere near 250,000,000. Supposing that the adult 
males constituted 20% of the total population at all times, we get the total 
adult male population of 20,000,000 for the Ming period and 50,000,000 
for the Ch’ing period. Let us further presume that during the Ming period 
the aggregate number in an average generation of active, retired, expectant 
civil officials and army officers, higher and intermediate degree-holders, 
those who purchased minor offices and official titles, and the vast and 
growing body of unclassed officials and sub-officials which altogether consti- 
tuted my Category C (the highest status group), was 1,500,000. We know 
further that the bureaucracy in the broad sense underwent considerable 
expansion in Ch’ing times, partly because of the necessity for the Manchu 
dynasty to accomodate the Manchu, Mongol, and Chinese Bannermen and 
largely due to the fact that sub-officials became more and more numerous. 
Moreover, the sale of offices and official titles became more common. A 
conservative estimate would put the aggregate number of people under 
Category C at 2,000,000 during an average generation. Thus we find that 
Category C accounts for 7.5 per cent of the total adult male population in 
the Ming and 4 per cent in the Ch’ing. 

We know more about the size of the sheng-yiian (holders of the elementary 
degree who had no opportunity for government employment) group, which 
constitutes our Category B (the intermediate status group). In the first half 


1 


Cf. my Studies on the Population of China, 1368-1953 (Cambridge, Mass., 1959), 


passim, and Chapters III and VI of my forthcoming book Aspects of Social Mobility 
in China, 1368-1911. 
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of the Ming their total number was rather limited, but in the latter half it 
grew by leaps and bounds. If we adopt an arbitrary figure of 200,000 as the 
aggregate number of sheng-yiian cumulated in an average generation during 
the Ming period, we find that Category B constitutes only 1 per cent of the 
total Ming adult male population. During the Ch’ing the cumulative number 
of sheng-yiian in an average generation has been estimated by observant 
contemporaries at about 500,000. To this figure we have to add the cumu- 
lative number of holders of the title of student of the Imperial Academy, 
which is estimated at 500,000. Thus Category B accounts for 2 per cent of 
the Ch’ing adult male population. In other words, in spite of the increase in 
the size of bureaucracy and two student bodies, the percentage of commoners 
without degree, our Category A and the lowest status group, actually grew 
during the Ch’ing because of more rapid multiplication of the national popu- 
lation. While admittedly all the above estimates are but very rough guesses, 
they will probably not seriously prejudice our main purpose of comparing 
the chin-shih recruitment ratio from each category of the population, because 
the lowest group in both Ming and Ch’ing periods accounts for an over- 
whelming majority of the total population. 


TABLE I 
Chin-shih Recruitment Ratios from Three Major Status Groups * 


A. Ming Period 


Per cent of Per cent of Recruitment 
Status group total adult total chin-shih ratio 
male population 
Category C ¥ Pe} 50 666 
Category B 1.0 25 250 
Category A 91.5 47.5 52 
Total 100.0 100.0 100 


Category C 4.0 62.8 1570 | 
Category B 2.0 18.1 905 
Category A 94.0 19.1 20 


* Source: My forthcoming book Aspects of Social Mobility in China, 1368-1911, 
Ch. III. Because of the availability of a few further chin-shih lists the figures here do 
not exactly agree with those given in my article. The recruitment ratio is arrived at 
by dividing the percentage in the second column of the table by the percentage in the 
first column in the same row. In other words, you divide the percentage of all Chin- 
shih from a given stratum by the percentage of the total population which that stratum 
constitutes. If a stratum constituted 10% of the population and if 10% of all Chin- 
shih were from this stratum its recruitment ratio would be 100. 


The above figures should be compared with these on the social origins of 
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modern British and French higher civil servants, worked out admirably by two 
University of London sociologists. Their findings are summarized in the 
following three tables. 


TABLE 


Social Origins of Higher British Civil Servants: (1) 

Father’s Occupation at Child’s Birth in the Case of (A) Those Above the 
Rank of Assistant Secretary, 1950, (B) Entrants by the Open Competitions 
of 1949-52, Arranged according to the Registrar-General’s 
Social Class Groups (1951 Census) 


(A) (B) 

Social % oftotal % oftotal Recruitment % oftotal Recruitment 
Class adult male higher ratio successful ratio 
Group population civil candidates 

(aged servants 

20-64) 
N LS 3.0 200 0 0 
I 3.4 29.3 862 30.9 909 
II 15.0 40.5 262 41.1 280 
Ill Sh7 24.2 47 25.1 47 
IV&V 28.4 3.0 11 1.8 6 
Total 100.0 100.0 100 99.9 100 


* Source: R. K. Kelsall, “The Social Origin of Higher Civil Servants in Great Britain, 
Now and in the Past”, Transactions of Second World Congress of Sociology, 1954; and 
R. K. Kelsall, Higher Civil Servants in Britain, From 1871 to the Present Day (London, 
1955), p. 153, Table 25. 

(1) This table is an adaptation and simplification of the above sources. (A) consists 
of 331 individuals; (B) 223 individuals. 

(2) Recruitment ratios are mine. 

(3) Description of social class groups: N—‘“no gainful occupation”; I—“professional 
etc. occupation”; Il—‘“intermediate occupations”; III—‘“skilled occupations”; IV & V— 
“partly skilled and unskilled occupations”. 


If we regard the “no gainful occupation” group and groups I, II, III as 
“middle” and above, then from both series of figures we find that the re- 
cruitment ratios of the “lower” groups, i. e., IV and V, are lower than the 
Ch’ing Category A ratio and much lower than that of Ming Category A. If 
we group III, IV, and V together, which account for 80.1 per cent of the 
total adult male population, we get the aggregate recruitment ratio of 34 in 
the case of (A) and 33 in the case of (B), which, though larger than the 
Ch’ing Category A ratio of 20, are still substantially less than the Ming 
Category A ratio of 52. It goes without saying that this grouping is too 
extreme to serve as a fair basis for comparison with Chinese Category A, 
but for general illustration it has its value. 

Dr. Kelsall’s study also contains data on the social origins of higher British . 
civil servants of the rank of assistant secretary and above for the years 1929 
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and 1939. There are, however, no corresponding census occupational figures 
for each major group. For purposes of rough illustration, it seems not entirely 
unjustified to use the 1951 census occupational breakdowns as a basis for 
computing the recruitment ratios for two earlier years, because numerically 
the most important change in occupational census between 1929 and 1951 
is likely to have been the increase of group III at the expense of groups IV 
and V, thanks to the continual technological revolution that raised many of 
the partly skilled and unskilled to skilled and lower “white-collar” professions. 
In any case, when our grouping is so broad and when groups III, IV, and V 
account for so overwhelming a majority of the total adult male population, 
their aggregate recruitment ratios should not be too far from the truth. 

It will be seen in the following table that not until 1939 did groups III, 
IV and V achieve a recruitment ratio that is barely larger than the Category 
A ratio of Ch’ing, a period of greatly diminished mobility. 


TABLE 3 * 
Social Origins of Higher British Civil Servants: (I) 


1929 1939 
Social % oftotal % oftotal Recruitment % oftotal Recruitment 
Class adult male higher ratio higher ratio 
Group population civil civil 
servants servants 

N 15 8.3 553 2.8 187 
I 3.4 33.0 1177 36.9 1085 
II 15.0 47.1 380 41.9 280 
Subtotal 19.9 88.4 444 81.6 405 
Ill FAY 11.6 27 15.6 30 
IV&V 28.4 0.0 0 2.8 10 
Subtotal 80.1 11.6 i 18.4 23 


* Source. R. K. Kelsall, Higher Civil Servants in Britain, From 1871 to the Present 
Day (London, 1955), Table 25, on page 153. 

Note: This is an adaptation and simplification of the original. The year 1929 con- 
tains 121 individuals and the year 1939 contains 179 individuals. Recruitment ratios 
are mine. 


From this extreme grouping and from the fact that not until 1939, approxi- 
mately a century after the Industrial Revolution had run its first course and 
two generations after the institution of universal compulsory education, had 
Britons of lower social origins (groups III, IV, V) broken into the higher 
civil service, we may be justified in saying that ruling-class membership 
in Ming-Ch’ing China was based less on family status and more on individual 
merit. That the Ming period was in many ways rather unusual cannot be 
seriously doubted. 

The most important reform in modern French higher civil service was the 
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foundation in 1945 of the Ecole Nationale d’ Administration, which has since 
been responsible for holding a single annual examination for nearly all 
ministries. The following table shows the social origins of all the successful 
candidates at the E. N. A.’s examinations from 1945 to 1951. 


TABLE 4* 


Occupations of Fathers of Higher French Civil Servants 
(641 individuals; in per cent) 


Occupational Group % oftotal % oftotal Recruitment 
adult made successful ratio 


population candidates 
I. Employers and independent pro- 


fessional men + 23.2 580 
II. Higher civil servants, managers, 
and technicians » 41.8 836 
Ill. Artisans and shopkeepers 15 11.4 76 
IV. Independent farmers 25 3.6 14 
V. Lower grade civil servants and 
clerical workers 17 16.7 98 
VI. Skilled and semi-skilled workers 22 3.3 15 
VII. Agricultural workers 10 0.0 0 
VIII. Unskilled workers 2 0.0 0 
Total 100 100.0 100 


* Source: T. B. Bottomore, “La Mobilité Sociale dans la Haute Administration Fran- 
gaise”, Cahiers Internationaux de Sociologie, 13 (September, 1952). 
Note: Recruitment ratios are mine. 


French social and economic structure, as is well known, is characterized by 
its large middle stratum, which consists among others of small but substantial 
artisans, shopkeepers and landowning farmers. In the French social context 
these occupational categories and group V, lower civil servants and clerical 
workers, should probably all belong to the “middle” classes. Although the 
predominantly urban group VI has a recruitment ratio of 15, if we compute 
the aggregate ratio for the three lowest occupational groups VI, VII, and 
VIII, we get a combined ratio of 10, which is one-half of Category A ratio 
of the Ch’ing period. The combined recruitment does not change at all if we 
include group IV, independent farmers, in the lowest categories. Only by 
combining group III, artisans and shopkeepers, with IV, VI, VII, and VIII, 
do we get an aggregate recruitment ratio of 25, which is still less than one 
half of the Ming Category A ratio. 

The uncompromising logician may point out that it is possible for a society 
to have a broad social representation in its national elite but to have little 
or almost no mobility at intermediate and lower levels. For not until the 
national elite and general mobility of all societies, historical and modern, 
have been studied, is it logically impossible definitely to establish the infer- 
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ential value of national elite mobility data as an aid for the study of or specu- 
lation on the general mobility. Like most historians, in arriving at a major 
conclusion I rely on the aggregate rather than on any one particular type of 
evidence. In the early stage of my inquiry, the fact that the Ming-Ch’ing 
ruling class, especially the early-Ming ruling class, was recruited from a 
broad social base does not in itself definitely indicate that Chinese society then 
in general was mobile. But, on the other hand, we do know that in complex 
societies to climb up to the status of national elite is necessarily a difficult 
and highly selective process. For every one who has reached the very top, 
thousands must have striven but fallen short. In this sense, data on national 
elite mobility probably have a significance which somewhat transcends the 
national elite class itself. For my study, there are data on the ancestry of 
holders of the second or intermediate degree and of holders of the first or 
elementary degree which all show a fairly large representation of the lower 
classes. Even during the Ch’ing period when the percentage of chin-shih 
from humble non-scholastic families dropped to between one-third and one- 
quarter of the early-Ming average, still more than 50 per cent of the holders 
of the first degree originated from humble non-scholastic families. These 
supplementary quantitative data seem to enable us to say that there was 
considerable socio-academic mobility at all three levels, namely, national, 
provincial, and local. 

While statistics are most valuable, historians must not overlook the 
importance of various types of qualitative evidence, such as, for the present 
study, biographies, genealogies, social novels, contemporary observers on 
social and family affairs, the existence of various institutionalized and non- 
institutional channels which promoted mobility, the almost complete lack of 
institutionalized means to prevent the long-range downward mobility of high- 
status families, the absence of effective legal and social barriers to the move- 
ment of individuals and families from one status to another, the permeation 
into many segments of the population, not infrequently women and children, 
of certain social concepts and myths conducive to mobility—all these and 
much else suggest the existence of substantial mobility at the broad base of 
the social pyramid and explain why Ming-Ch’ing China achieved substantial 
socio-academic mobility at all three levels. Owing to space, these types of 
evidence are barely mentioned or unmentioned in a crowded interim article, 
but they will be submitted in full in my forthcoming book to the scrutiny of 
social scientists and historians. 

Suffice it here to say that in a study of this nature and scope, our statistics 
on a specific type of mobility can be meaningful only when they are in- 
terpreted and evaluated against the aforementioned facts, facets, and im- 
pressions. They must not be isolated from the combined evidence, nor 
should they be chosen as the sole foundation for abstract statistical de- 
ductions. Perhaps it is not trite to repeat that the historian draws his major 
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conclusions from impressions which he has accumulated from an examination 
and appraisal of the aggregate evidence at his disposal, which should also 
serve as the basis for any balanced and fair-minded criticism. 


PING-TI HO 
University of British Columbia 
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NOTE SUR “CULTURE” ET “CIVILISATION” * 


Le méme mouvement de la pensée scientifique qui rattachait définitivement 
homme 4 l’échelle des étres et l’intégrait parmi les phénoménes de la nature 
n’a pas manqué d’apporter une attention plus objective et plus systématique 
que jadis aux manifestations de la vie sociale. L’enfantement des sciences 
sociales en cours sous nos yeux ne se fait pas pour autant sans peine et il 
semble qu’on y puisse trouver une raison, si discréte soit-elle, dans la difficulté 
de constituer un vocabulaire apte a traduire des concepts définis et vérifiés. 
La remarque de Descartes n’y est pas moins vraie que dans les sciences de la 
nature: “Si de verborum significatione inter Philosophos semper conveniret, 
fere omnes illorum controversiae tollerentur.” 

Que les sciences sociales soient esclaves, dans une trés large mesure, du 
langage du sens commun n’arrange guére les choses. Tout au contraire. Nous 
ririons de celui qui appellerait encore la machine a vapeur le “digesteur de 
Papin”, mais nous considérons trés sérieusement |’ “assimilation” d’un peuple 
par un autre. Si l’on veut bien admettre que toute science est irrévocablement 
vouée a la clarification et l’organisation des concepts qu’elle utilise, on con- 
viendra que les mots “civilisation” et “culture” n’ont pas cessé d’exercer 
leurs charmes, donc leurs ravages, sur le social scientist, qu’il ’avoue ou 
non. Pourtant peu de mots sont plus révélateurs de histoire de la connais- 
sance de ces deux derniers siécles et les concepts qu’ils recouvrent sont 
devenus des notions-clés de notre temps. On ne se propose pas ici d’en retracer 
V’étymologie ou l’histoire ni d’épiloguer sur les acceptions que leur préte la 
langue commune, encore moins d’en cataloguer les innombrables emplois 
personnels. On voudrait simplement s’efforcer d’en raisonner l’usage dans la 


* Cette note fut rédigée en 1951, A la demande du professeur Robert Redfield, pour le 
département d’anthropologie de I’Université de Chicago. On y pille largement les travaux 
de Lucien Febvre et d’Henri Irénée Marrou: Lucien Febvre, “Civilisation, évolution d'un 
mot et d’une idée”, Civilisation, le mot et l'idée (Paris, 1930); Henri Irénée Marrou, 
“Culture, civilisation, décadence”, Revue de synthése, XV (1938), pp. 133-160. Toutefois 
linterprétation proposée est sensiblement différente de celle de ces deux auteurs. Cf. 
aussi A. L. Kroeber and Clyde Kluckhohn, Culture (= Papers of the Peabody Museum, 
XLVII, No. 1) (Cambridge, 1952), paru depuis lors. 
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langue scientifique. On s’attachera tout particuliérement 4 montrer comment 
Punité relative du monde savant a joué contre la clarification des notions, 
grace aux phénoménes de distorsion qui découlent de toute transposition d’une 
langue dans une autre, et a la négligence d’en tenir compte. Rarement le sage 
précepte de saint Jéréme: “non verbum de verbo, sed sensum exprimere de 
sensu”, n’a été plus allégrement transgressé. 


Le latin cultura avait eu une belle fortune dans la langue classique et donne 
le frangais “culture” dés le XVe siécle; mais si des expressions telles que 
“culture des lettres” sont dés lors d’usage courant, ce n’est qu’au XVIIIe 
siécle, semble-t-il, qu’on emploie “culture” absolument, au sens de formation 
de l’esprit. L’anglais le connait également mais au sens d’agriculture; le 
premier, Hobbes l’emploie pour les choses de l’esprit.1 Du francais, le mot 
passe en allemand, tard toutefois et non sans résistance: on l’assimile a 
Bildung et, dans le souci d’éliminer de la langue les influences étrangéres, le 
lexicographe Campe propose de le remplacer par Anbau, Geistesanbau. 
Bref, fin XVIIle siécle, le mot était usité dans les trois langues. Le frangais, 
puis l’anglais le comprennent comme effort visant 4 l’épanouissement de 
lesprit: le résultat de cet effort sera homme cultivé. L’allemand y ajoute 
deux nuances: celle d’affranchissement de l’esprit moderne (l’Aufklarung), 
et celle de distinction et raffinement des maniéres. Mais aussi et surtout, il 
en étend la signification: “Cultur — die Veredlung oder Verfeinerung der 
gesammten Geistes- und Leibeskraefte eines Menschen oder eines Volkes.”* 
Nous soulignons ces derniers mots qui annoncent les confusions futures. 


1. Le premier sens nous vient tout droit de la vie paysanne: de méme 
que le paysan cultive son champ, on peut cultiver son esprit. Cicéron nous 
fournit la métaphore originale: cultura animi reste paralléle a cultura agrorum, 
agriculture. La culture dans cette premiére signification abstraite est donc 
essentiellement l’effort d’éducation, de formation qui fait fructifier l’esprit. 
En allemand Bildung, en grec raldevorc. 

De ce premier noyau sémantique se détachent les dérivés: le latin disait 
aussi bien colere dicendi artem que colere ingenium. Si Yon veut désigner 
V'incarnation concréte de cet effort de culture, le méme mot servira pour les 
exercices A pratiquer ou les disciplines auxquelles I’on s’astreint. On aboutit 
ainsi 4 l’expression “cultiver la rhétorique” ou, par une curieuse régression 
métaphorique, “‘cultiver les fleurs de la rhétorique”. 

Cet effort n’est pas limité 4 l’instruction, a l’accumulation de connaissances, 


A moins que ce ne soit Francis Bacon (The Advancement of Learning, 1605). 
2 Adelung, 1793. 
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mais recouvre le contenu de |’éducation, pris au sens large; autrement dit, 
non seulement l’enseignement regu mais les expériences personnelles de 
individu sont des étapes dans cet effort de culture, au méme titre que le 
développement du goiit, du sens critique et du jugement. Effort qui ne se 
borne pas au culte de l’intellect mais vise bel et bien a l’épanouissement de 
toutes les virtualités personnelles, de toutes les possibilités latentes de l’in- 
dividu. 

A la limite, Matthew Arnold en fait l’étude et la poursuite de la perfection. 
Comme il avait eu le malheur d’ajouter 4 sa définition que d’une telle 
perfection “sweetness and light are the main characters”, Sumner ne manqua 
pas @ironiser: “To my mind, that is like saying that coffee is milk and sugar. 
The stuff of culture is all left out of it!” 

Enfin un tel effort n’est valable qu’harmonieux et mesuré: trés exactement 
l’entrainement forcené et spécialisé du coureur cycliste n’a rien 4 voir avec 
la culture physique. La culture, en ce premier sens, est l’ennemie de tout 
épanouissement dissymétrique, de toute hypertrophie partielle. 


2. En un deuxiéme sens, la culture est, non plus l’effort, mais le résultat 
de cet effort. On désigne par 14 l’état d’un esprit cultivé. 

Ici encore le sens éclate quelque peu car si l’on parle de l’immense culture 
de tel ou tel savant, on en viendra a préciser, 4 qualifier le contenu de cette 
culture: culture esthétique ou culture religieuse, culture livresque, etc. La 
notion générale appelle souvent des qualifications précises. Examinant |’état 
d’un homme cultivé, on en vient 4 détailler le contenu de son esprit. 

Ces deux premiers sens sont les plus courants, les sens populaires. Ils ont 
peu a peu donné naissance 4 un troisiéme, “technique” celui-la, qui fait du 
mot un véritable concept: une appropriation exacte nous permettra de nous 
en servir comme d’un concept opératoire, d’un véritable outil de recherche, 
sans quoi toute investigation serait vaine 4 longue échéance. 


3. Dans cette troisisme acception, on dira que la culture s’entend de 
Vidéal de la vie de lesprit; et particuligrement de la forme que revét cet 
idéal pour les hommes d’une société, d’une civilisation et d'une époque 
déterminées. C’est trés exactement la madelxn grecque, par opposition a 
matdevorg. En un mot c’est un idéal de réalisation de la personne. 

Pas plus qu’auparavant, cet idéal n’est limité a la vie intellectuelle: c’est 
l’épanouissement de toute la personne qui est en jeu. Mais, et c’est 1a que 
l’'articulation du concept se fait subtile, cet épanouissement a été concgu de 
bien des maniéres au cours de l’histoire. Prenons un exemple: beaucoup de 
bons esprits de la Gréce classique ont été fascinés par lidéal de la 
Bios ptAdcogoc ; il faudra donc se demander ce que représentait, pour un 
homme de l’antiquité, devenir un philosophe. 

Le concept de culture anisi entendu, nous pouvons examiner l’aspect 
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formel, possible, de la réalisation personnelle. C’est un idéal qui a cours 
dans une société, dans un milieu donnés et fait partie d’une idéologie. 
Essayons de préciser ce qu’un tel concept apporte 4 Vhistorien et au 
sociologue. 

L’historien s’attache a retracer histoire de la culture, se donnera pour 
tache de définir ce qu’était la culture 4 une époque donnée; il étudiera la 
culture grecque, la culture hellénistique ou la culture du XVIIle siécle. 
Au dela des généralités, il recherchera les variétés de ces cultures: ainsi H. 
von Arnim puis H. Marrou ont tenté de définir les deux types de culture, 
oratoire et philosophique, qui se disputaient la faveur des milieux cultivés de 
Pére hellénistique et romaine. 

C’est pourquoi Vhistoire de la culture n’est qu’un secteur de V’histoire 
générale des civilisations que l’allemand appelle Kulturgeschichte. On voit 
a quel point une traduction est aisément une trahison. C’est ainsi que sous 
Yinfluence de l’alleman on en est parfois venu a désigner par histoire de 
la culture l’inventaire des lettres, des sciences et des arts 4 une certaine 
époque de l’histoire. Nul doute que de tels inventaires soient légitimes! Mais 
si ’on donne droit de cité 4 une telle compréhension du mot culture, on en 
vient plus ou moins fatalement a l’opposition matériel-spirituel que la langue 
allemande tend a confronter sous les étiquettes Kultur-Zivilisation. Or, on 
s’en expliquera plus loin, une telle dichotomie ne peut que nuire a 1’établisse- 
ment de concepts opératoires. Conservons donc a culture son sens d’idéal 
d’homme cultivé, de Bildung et non de Kultur. 

On pourrait étre tenté de définir le sujet de telles enquétes comme “Tlin- 
tellectuel-type” de l’époque. Outre que la notion d’intellectuel-type semble 
grossiére en face de divers styles de vie d’homme cultivé, deux écueils 
apparaissent: la tentation de céder a l’étymologie, de réduire lintellectuel 
a l’exercice de son intellect; la tromperie qui consisterait 4 prendre ce 
personnage-type pour une sorte de personnalité modale, une série de photo- 
graphies superposées d’individus historiques ow les excentricités s’estompe- 
raient pour ne laisser apparaitre en gros traits que la figure commune. Que 
la culture d’une époque ou d’un milieu s’avére plus ou moins stéréotypée, 
certes; mais reste que c’est un idéal stéréotypé qui n’a rien 4 voir avec 
homme cultivé moyen. 

Les implications ne sont pas négligeables. Car il s’ensuit qu’un tel idéal 
peut et doit étre étudié au travers de ceux qui ont poussé le plus loin cette 
quéte de la perfection. Aussi ’historien qui recherche Vidéal ou les idéaux 
d’homme cultivé qui prévalaient au temps de saint Augustin préfére-t-il ne 
pas s’attarder 4 Symmaque, “typique” représentant de son époque que Ferdi- 
nand Lot appelle un imbécile, ni 4 Ausone en qui Henri Marrou voit un cuistre. 
C’est 4 saint Augustin lui-méme qu’il aime s’adresser, au style de vie mentale 
qu’il nous révéle. Symmaque et Augustin sont tous deux des lettrés de la Déca- 
dence; mais l’idéal de culture rhétorique qui fut le leur est chez l’un caricaturé, 
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chez l’autre transcendé. I] nous faut les deux portraits. L’historien de la culture 
sera naturellement enclin 4 voir chez ces représentants les plus éminents d’une 
époque la culture de cette époque actualisée de la facgon la plus “parfaite” pos- 
sible. 

Les méthodes d’éducation peuvent rester les mémes alors que la culture 
change. Quelle différence entre la culture élisabéthaine et les idéaux de vie 
qui sont nés dans le sillage de l’aventure industrielle! L’éducation, dans ses 
grandes lignes, est cependant restée la méme. La permanence du systéme 
jésuite d’éducation est un excellent exemple de cette disparité. 

De méme les cultures ne sont pas de simples annexes de doctrines pro- 
fessées. Comparons les divers types de platonisme qui se sont succédé, de 
Platon a Plotin puis aux Péres: les théses sont voisines mais leurs promoteurs 
ne vivent plus dans la méme atmosphére; leur mode d’existence spirituelle 
a radicalement changé. “La cité platonicienne devenue couvent”, dit Bréhier, 
“c’est sans doute la meilleure et la plus plaisante illustration de la différence 
entre la platonisme et le néoplatonisme.” 

Le concept de culture n’est pas moins utile au sociologue et au psycho- 
logue. De plus en plus ce dernier ne s’estime satisfait que si sa recherche 
peut s’inscrire dans un systéme de la personnalité totale. Les psychologues 
classiques ne manquaient pas de mentionner aux chapitres des “besoins” ou 
“tendances” un besoin d’idéal, que d’aucuns appelaient un besoin d’infini. 
Nous n’abordons plus souvent le probléme de cette fagon mais il faut recon- 
naitre que tout au long des processus de réalisation et quelle que soit l’issue 
des conflits qui secouent le moi, celui-ci se forme quelque idéal conscient 
et concret de la personne qu’il aimerait incarner; idéal qui reste 4 l’état de 
schéme imaginatif paré de qualités choisies, ou qui se matérialise en une 
personne ou admirée ou haie. L’idéal d’homme cultivé trouve place ici. C’est 
Vimage d’un type d’homme qui anime et motive la personnalité. On voit 
aussit6t que ce type est essentiellement normatif. C’est en vérité un modéle 
de conduites que le sociologue reliera aux valeurs en cours dans la civilisation 
ambiante. Des institutions comme la famille ou l’école contribueront a 
normaliser le modéle, par leur action directe ou par les révoltes qu’elles susci- 
tent. Plus généralement ce sont les relations typiques et illogiques entre cet 

idéal de culture et l’ensemble du systéme d’idées dominantes qui constitueront 
Yobjet de la recherche; ce sera une tache difficile que de déceler dans quelle 
mesure ce systéme d’idées est contaminé et animé par une idéologie unifica- 
trice, autrement dit jusqu’ou idées et idéaux conservent leur autonomie. Toute 
culture doit étre décrite par rapport aux groupes sociaux ow elle prend chair. 
En un sens on peut dire que la culture n’est un idéal valable que pour les 
gens cultivés, parce que l’effort de culture implique la possession préalable 
d’un certain nombre de valeurs propres 4 la communauté des gens dits cultivés. 
Lidéal de la za:detx , comme celui de l’honnéte homme, ont été historique- 
ment liés 4 certaines classes sociales. Mais l’iSiaty¢, “the man in the street” 
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ressent d’autant plus douloureusement que la culture existe et qu’elle est un 
bien désirable. L’équivoque se glisse parfois: le XIXe siécle a fait miroiter 
les appats de “l’instruction”, de l’éducation; la culture n’est pas toujours 
recherchée pour elle-méme, l’instruction l’est parce qu’elle vous hisse dans 
Péchelle sociale. 

Les rapports entre gens “simples” et gens “cultivés” dépendent du degré 
dintégration (de l’état de “santé” disent certains) de la civilisation ambiante. 
Dans une civilisation intégrée, il y a des liens étroits entre culture et vie 
populaire; les échanges se font dans les deux sens. La culture du XIIlIe siécle 
anime aussi bien saint Thomas que la plus humble des recluses. Dans des 
périodes moins équilibrées, il y a rupture entre gens cultivés et commun des 
mortels les premiers sont coupés des seconds et chérissent dans la solitude 
des valeurs qui n’empéchent personne de dormir. Dans l’Amérique de Bab- 
bitt, la culture est pour les highbrows. Généralisons: Charles Bovary imagi- 
nait sa fille lui brodant des pantoufles, quitte 4 la donner plus tard 4 un 
brave garcon solidement établi; dans une civilisation plus intégrée, il réverait 
que sa fille devienne une reine, une artiste, ou une businesswoman a succés. 

Il est difficile, dans l’état de nos connaissances, de préciser les relations 
entre la culture et les éléments de la structure sociale. T. S. Eliot insiste par 
exemple sur les consonances intimes entre religion (“a common faith”) et 
culture. Il semble que ce soit prendre la chandelle par le mauvais bout; le 
probléme est plus général. Seule la prise en considération des diverses fins 
que les hommes assignent a leur existence dans une civilisation donnée, des 
conflits entre ces fins et de leur pouvoir d’ébranlement sur les actions hu- 
maines peut nous donner finalement la clé du rébus. L’affirmation que la 


culture est nécessairement liée a une élite doit étre soumise au méme traite- 
ment. 


II 


A Vlinverse de culture, “civilisation” n’est pas bien vieux; deux siécles en- 
viron. Mais son histoire fut triomphale. Son avénement parachéve définitive- 
ment le renversement des évidences informulées que le christianisme avait 
introduites et consacrées. Le monde antique alliait les attributs de parfait et 
de fini. Pour le monde moderne, le fini n’est qu’imparfait, c’est linfini qui 
appelle la plénitude. 


1. “Civilisation” nous vient droit de l’Aufklérung: le siécle des lumiéres 
s’est penché sur son berceau. Le mot nait 4 peu prés au méme moment en 
France et en Angleterre (1766 et 1772): le mot, car la notion méme 
existait déja depuis longtemps: to civilize remonte au premier tiers du XVIIe 
siécle et “civiliser” 4 la fin du XVIe siécle. Il y avait belle lurette que l’on 
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opposait dans la conversation les peuples sauvages et barbares aux peuples 
policés et que, par ces derniers, l’on entendait les peuples qui connaissent le 
bonheur d’étre gouvernés et régis par des lois. Mais assurément ce vieux 
mot de “police” manquait de “présence”. On avait beau y faire rentrer les 
notions de civilité et de politesse, “civilisé” fit rapidement une sérieuse con- 
currence a “policé”, témoin déja Descartes dans le Discours de la Méthode. 

Mais l’adjectif ne remportera la victoire qu’arc-bouté sur le substantif. Et 
“civilisation” fit son apparition sous la pression des esprits du temps en 
quéte d’un nouveau terme qui désignat le triomphe et l’épanouissement de la 
raison dans tous les domaines du savoir et des activités humaines. La 
Civilisation, pour ces cerveaux insatiables, c’est l’ensemble de valeurs vers 
quoi tend et doit tendre l’effort de ’humanité: idéal tout optimiste qui visait 
a étendre sur le monde le glorieux empire de la raison, en un mot le Progrés. 
Idéal promis 4 une belle fortune: c’est une nouvelle philosophie de la nature 
et de ’homme. Rousseau se débattra la-contre comme un beau diable, sans 
aboutir, pour le moment du moins, 4 autre chose qu’échauffer le débat. 
Schiller, utilisant le mot Kultur, identifiera presque la civilisation avec l’Auf- 
klérung et, a Pautre bout du siécle, lui répondra le débat du Kulturkampf. 

Il serait vain de dire que toute cette fiévre d’aspirations a disparu avec le 
siécle. La civilisation, dans cette acception jamais précisée, est une représen- 
tation collective dont le pouvoir de conviction reste incontesté. Elle revét 
un caractére sacré qui l’éléve jusqu’a la sphére des vérités religieuses. Le 
mythe se survit ainsi 4 lui-méme; au besoin il justifie guerres et révolutions 
et chaque camp prend garde que la déesse combatte 4 ses cétés. Ses visages 
sont aussi divers que ses partisans, tant6t universaliste, souvent nationaliste. 
C’est l’'arme majeure d’un Occident en pleine expansion. 


2. Trés tét “civilisation” fut usité dans un second sens. Il convient d’en 
signaler deux variantes. 

Toutes les diverses parties de l’Europe ne s’étaient pas échauffé la cervelle 
au méme degré. En particulier, l’Angleterre resta relativement indemne et 
Yusage de civilization y demeure raisonnable. Boswell rapporte dans son 
journal une visite qu’il rendait au vieux Johnson: “[...] I found him 
busy, preparing a fourth edition of his folio dictionary. He would not 
admit civilization but only civility. With great deference to him, I thought 
civilization, from to civilize, better in the sense opposed to barbarity, than 
civility”. La langue anglaise accepta rapidement le terme intrus mais n/’alla 
guére plus loin. Elle opposera toujours civilization a barbarie. La civilisation 
sera ainsi définie de préférence comme une forme, une étape dans Vhistoire 
de l’humanité. Cette notion fondamentale d’étape, les savants anglo-saxons 
allaient l’'approfondir au cours des XIXe et XXe siécles. Toute cette recherche 
est marquée au coin d’un empirisme défiant et d’un évolutionnisme confiant. 
Personne n’a mieux que L. H. Morgan formulé la succession de ces étapes: 
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“It can now be asserted upon convincing evidence that savagery preceded 
barbarism in all the tribes of mankind, as barbarism is known to have 
preceded civilization.” Qu’en dépit de ses inconvénients un savant tel que 
Gordon Childe ait repris de nos jours le méme schéme au prix de quelques 
décalages, montre la vitalité de cette notion d’étape. On la retrouve égale- 
ment chez Toynbee qui désigne par civilisation une forme tardive de 
développement dans certains sociétés et qui nous en offre le recensement. 
Certains naturalistes allérent méme jusqu’a la vider de toute référence hu- 
maine, pour n’en garder que la signification formelle. Il n’est pas sans intérét 
de rappeler que vers 1870, Lord Avebury pouvait écrire: “Some communities 
of ants are more advanced in civilization than others.” 

Cette optique anglo-saxonne se retrouve certainement en frangais, dans 
la langue courante. Mais par Ja civilisation, avec l’article défini, l’usage 
frangais entend quelque chose d’assez différent. Une fois retombée l’effer- 
vescence de l’Aufklarung, Vhistorien Guizot reprend 4 son compte sa termi- 
nologie: la civilisation est un “fait comme un autre, [...] susceptible d’étre 
étudié, décrit, raconté. L’historien recherche les lois générales de son dévelop- 
pement, quitte pour "homme, aprés due recherche, 4 imprimer aux faits sa 
marque.” 

Mais alors le concept différe de celui employé par les auteurs anglo- 
saxons: les accents y sont autrement distribués. Car Guizot est convaincu 
qu’il y a “une destinée générale de ’humanité, une transmission du dépét de 
Vhumanité et, par conséquent, une histoire universelle de la civilisation a 
écrire.” Le méme sentiment soufflera 4 Jouffroy la métaphore de “l’arbre 
de la civilisation”. On voit la différence d’avec l’optique anglo-saxonne. La 
notion sous-jacente ici est celle d’un fonds commun, d’un acquis croissant; 
la civilisation, dans cet usage frangais, est moins étape que devenir. On 
retrouve de nos jours toujours cette méme tradition chez le sociologue Marcel 
Mauss pour qui “cette notion d’un acquis croissant, d’un bien intellectuel et 
matériel partagé par une humanité de plus en plus raisonnable est fondée en 
fait”. Renan disait déja: la civilisation c’est la “tendance 4 la raison”. 

Doit-on voir 14 deux notions distinctes? Il semble que non. Ces deux 
usages, l’un anglo-saxon, l’autre frangais, impliquent incontestablement une 
réponse a la question: 4 quoi reconnait-on la civilisation? Cette réponse ne 
peut étre faite que sur la base de certaines valeurs adoptées au préalable et 
qui servent de critére. On rejoint ici la premiére acception que nous avons 
considérée plus haut. La présence des valeurs dites de civilisation garantit 
lauthenticité de l’étape ou la justesse du devenir. C’est ce qui fait l’unité 
logique de la notion de civilisation ainsi comprise. On peut la définir prati- 
quement par l’ensemble des caractéres communs aux civilisations jugées les 
plus hautes. Les uns insistent davantage sur le palier, l’état de choses 
réalisé, les autres sur le mouvement qui méne a ce palier. Mais dans les 
deux cas c’est au jugement de valeur que I’on s’en remet. 
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Avec les “valeurs de civilisation”, on rejoint vite le mythe. Les passions 
nationales ne nous restituent qu’un miroir brisé: des Frangais ont jugé que 
Paire de la civilisation se confondait avec l’aire de culture de la vigne; des 
Allemands en firent un attribut du Volksium. On nous persuade maintenant 
que la civilisation marche pari passu avec le régime démocratique, ou encore 
qu’elle ne peut refleurir qu’avec l’avénement du Prolétariat. Toujours est-il 
que notre civilisation occidentale est généralement privilégi¢e. Nous voici con- 
frontés a la redoutable question: au nom de quoi? 

L’on objectera a bon droit que nous avons employé le mot “civilisations” 
dans notre définition de la civilisation. Oui, mais au pluriel: c’est ce troisiéme 
sens que l’on examinera plus loin. 


3. Si difficile soit-il de déméler les notions préconcues sous notre vocable, 
la discussion n’en tournait pas moins autour de la méme racine, en anglais 
comme en frangais. Le malheur fut que, dés le XVIIle siécle, la langue 
allemande, pour exprimer le méme contenu, ait jeté son dévolu sur Kultur. 

On a vu les résistances que ce calque frangais rencontra; il finit par passer 
et par perdre sa senteur étrangére. Zivilisation, lui, ne sera jamais germanisé. 
Au départ Kultur appartient 4 deux systémes de référence: le systéme de la 
personnalité et le systéme social. D’une part, on l’a vu plus haut, il traduit 
Vaffranchissement de l’esprit, la civilité et la distinction des maniéres qui 
lexpriment; d’autre part, l’état social opposé a la barbarie: “Dieses Wort 
so wohl die Aufklaerung, die Veredlung des Verstandes durch Befreyung 
von Vorurtheilen [pour Schiller l’esprit de tolérance est la pierre de touche 
de la Cultur], als auch die Politur, die Veredlung und Verfeinerung der Sitten 
unter sich begreift.” * Bref, Kultur recouvre la culture comme effort et comme 
résultat et la civilisation dans ses deux usages de mythe et de notion épurée. 

Cette confusion explique l’histoire du mot dans la pensée allemande des 
deux derniers siécles. Dans une premiére phase, il conserve une extension 
assez large et recouvre a la fois progrés intellectuels et progrés matériels. 
C’est ainsi que l’emploie Herder, dans une des premiéres Kulturgeschichten 
(histoire de la civilisation) qui aient paru en Allemagnes philosophie de 
Vhistoire 4 mieux dire. Kant, bien qu’avec réserves, lui fait écho et: donne 
pour terme de la Kultur l’'avénement de la paix universelle. 

Cette acception extensive allait rapidement éclater. Déja des écrivains 
classiques regimbaient. Alexander von Humboldt emploie Kultur paralléle- 
ment a Zivilisation sans se soucier de définir l’un par rapport a l’autre. Mais 
son frére Wilhelm von Humboldt avait des idées autrement précises sur la 
question; dans sa célébre étude sur la langue kawi, il dessine une courbe du 
progrés humain intégrant les trois instances de Zivilisation, Kultur et Bil- 
dung: les meeurs policées, homme cultivé, la sérénité goethéenne, formelle- 


3 Adelung, 1793. 
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ment étagées et hiérarchisées. Cette gradation savante ouvrait la porte aux 
pires exagérations romantiques et 4 leurs séquelles. 

Au moins les classiques s’accordaient sur un point: ils n’associaient jamais 
Vidée de Kultur avec la supériorité d’un peuple sur un autre. Dans une 
seconde phase les romantiques exalteront la Kultur puis en feront un attribut 
de la nation et de l’Etat. On la concevra comme I’expression de l’Ame de la 
communauté et on l’opposera a Zivilisation issue de la science, pourvoyeuse 
de progrés technique et de machinisme. La premiére est “transbiologisch”, 
la seconde est mécanique. On se devra de passer jugement sur la Kultur des 
différentes nations; de la supériorité de la Kultur, on concluera 4 l’éminente 
supériorité de la Nation et de sa mission “culturelle”. 

Par la suite, l’opposition spirituel-matériel trouvera toute une postérité de 
hérauts. Keyserling l’utilise pour faire ’apologie de l’Orient. Pour Thomas 
Mann, Kultur équivaut a4 la vraie spiritualité, tandis que Zivilisation veut 
dire mécanisation. A la limite du mode péjoratif, Spengler en vient 4 désigner 
par Zivilisation la phase ultime de l’évolution d’une Kultur arrivée au dernier 
stade de la décadence et de la décrépitude. Des savants s’efforceront de 
donner 4 la dichotomie un visage plus scientifique: Vierkandt (Naturvélker 
versus Kulturvélker) ou encore Alfred Weber. Ce dernier établit entre les 
deux sphéres Kultur et Zivilisation une séparation qui correspond non au 
sens vécu, mais 4 une opposition de valeurs actuellement dégagées; histori- 
quement et psychologiquement mélées dans le réel, ces deux “formations” 
spirituelles s’opposent surtout par le jugement critique. 

Ces usages germaniques sont d’autant plus importants qu’ils se sont large- 
ment répandus. En frangais “civilisation”, trés compréhensif, a résisté a 
linfluence allemande; on n’en saurait dire autant de “culture”. Charles de 
Villers, propagandiste de Kant en France, et Edgar Quinet, traducteur de 
Herder, ont frayé ce chemin-la. 

En pays anglo-saxon la fameuse dichotomie a été formellement reprise 
par certains social scientists. Citons seulement les noms de R. M. Maclver 
ou de H. W. Odum. Les aberrations auxquelles elle a donné naissance, telle 
que la théorie du “cultural lag”, ont regu un début de réfutation chez R. K. 
Merton. 

En vérité, il semble que les Allemands eux-mémes n’ont jamais été trés 4 
Yaise dans le maniement de Kultur. Il suffit de jeter un coup d’eil a la 
brochette d’auteurs patiemment cités au dictionnaire d’Eisler, sub verbo, 
pour s’en convaincre. Ce mot gigogne traduit une attitude, une protestation 
humaine; il semble peu viable comme outil de recherche. 


4. Comme “culture”, “civilisation” a peu 4 peu revétu un sens technique 
que précise 4 souhait l’article indéfini. 

Un livre de Balanche publié en 1819 marque un tournant dans l’usage 
francais; pour la premiére fois, semble-t-il, le mot est employé au pluriel. 
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Balanche montre les religions du Moyen Age recueillant “Vhéritage de toutes 
les civilisations anciennes”. 

Ce s marque l’aboutissement d’un patient effort d’investigation. On sait 
combien les hommes de l’Encyclopédie étaient avides de faits. A cet effort 
participent les navigateurs, voyageurs et grands explorateurs devant I’Eternel, 
curieux de connaitre les mceurs et coutumes des habitants les plus lointains 
de leur planéte. D’ot une passion pour les comparaisons qui conduire 4 
découvrir la civilisation chez les sauvages, du Nouveau comme de I’Ancien 
Monde. Nous trouvons également des ethnographes comme Alexander von 
Humboldt, des linguistes comme Wilhelm von Humboldt. Parmi ces derniers, 
Burnouf dans son Essai sur le Pali voit dans la religion de Bouddha un lien 
puissant qui unit “des peuples de civilisations aussi diverses que le montagnard 
lourd et grossier de ’Arakan et Phabitant plus policé de Siam”. 

Peut-étre ce mouvement fut-il facilité par l’évolution paralléle qui s’ac- 
complissait dans le domaine des sciences naturelles: au méme moment Cuvier 
mettait en doute la possibilité de former une chaine ininterrompue des 
étres, soutenant que la nature ne connaissait que des séries indépendantes 
les unes des autres. Dans les sciences naturelles comme dans les sciences 
sociales, commengait ce long procés de spécialisation croissante qui fera 
éclater les “idées universelles” du XVIIle siécle en fragments de relativisme. 

Lucien Febvre nous rappelle l’importance d’un autre facteur, en Europe 
continentale du moins. La Révolution francaise avait fait sienne la 
philosophie du progrés, de la perfectibilité indéfinie de ’homme. Or aux 
yeux d’une grande partie de l'Europe la crise francaise, 4 mesure qu’elle se 
prolongeait et que les esprits clairvoyants s’apercevaient qu’un retour a 
Ancien Régime devenait inimaginable, représentait bel et bien la fin 
d’un monde. Assurément les hommes qui ont vécu la Révolution et ’ Empire 
ont appris qu’une civilisation pouvait mourir, que les civilisations sont mor- 
telles. Il y avait quelque chose de changé dans les esprits. 

Ainsi se fixe dans la langue frangaise le concept de civilisation, concept 
n’impliquant aucun jugement de valeur d’aucune sorte. Une civilisation est 
désormais un corps de coutumes et de fagons de vivre, héritées, trans- 
missibles et plus ou moins institutionnalisées. C’est 4 1’“anthropologue” (psy- 
chologue, sociologue ou ethnologue) de clarifier le concept qui, on le voit, 
est 4 lui seul toute une théorie. Personne ne s’étonne plus de voir soutenir 
en Sorbonne une thése sur la civilisation des Tupi-Guaranis, ces individus 
en qui nos péres voyaient des sauvages. 

Mais cela n’est que l’usage frangais. .L’allemand, traditionnellement 
méfiant pour cette racine, a di bon gré mal gré utiliser Kultur... C’est ainsi 
que les Kulturkreise sont, en bon frangais, des aires de civilisation. Le seul 
titre qui convient au livre de Frobenius, Kulturgeschichte Afrikas (pour 
tenté qu’on soit de le considérer comme “scientifique”) est “Histoire des 
civilisations africaines”, et non “de la”, comme il a été traduit. 
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L’usage anglo-saxon est également différent mais pour d’autres raisons. 
On a vu comment la tradition historique et anthropologique anglo-saxonne 
avait su développer le concept de civilisation corme étape caractéristique 
de certaines sociétés dites “supérieures”. La langue anglaise est toujours 
restée assez fidéle 4 cet usage alors que le frangais, pour les raisons exposées 
plus haut, attribue d’office une civilisation 4 tout le monde. L’anglais, en 
lespéce a l’étymologie pour lui, qui au barbare oppose civis, l'homme de la 
civitas, elle-méme héritiére de la éAtc, et exprime par 14 une supériorité de 
Yorganisation sociale comme un meilleur épanouissement de la personne 
humaine. Or 4 mesure que la curiosité et les recherches anglo-saxonnes, tant 
en Grande-Bretagne qu’aux Etats-Unis, gagnaient en élaboration, le besoin 
se faisait sentir d’un nouveau vocable, qui puisse étre usité sans restriction 
aucune: civilization ne pouvait faire l’affaire. C'est alors que peu a peu, a la 
fin du XIXe siécle, ’habitude fut prise de traduire ledit concept par culture. 
Une seconde cause fut trés vraisemblablement l’influence du Kultur ger- 
manique a4 laquelle les milieux savants anglo-saxons furent beaucoup plus 
sensibles que les milieux académiques frangais. Parmi les ethnologues améri- 
cains, Goldenweiser est l’un des derniers a avoir utilisé indifféremment culture 
et civilization. L’usage anglais s’est définitivement porté sur culture. Notons 
en passant qu’en Amérique latine, i’espagnol cultura est l’exact calque de 
Panglais culture. La “cultura tolteca” c’est la civilisation toltéque. 


Si culture et civilisation peuvent réellement étre utilisées comme deux con- 
cepts, donc utiles et non plus nuisibles a la recherche, il semble que leurs 
troisiémes sens respectifs sont seuls propres 4 remplir ce réle: culture comme 
idéal de vie de l’esprit et civilisation comme héritage social. 

Il convient alors de poser dans toute son ampleur le probléme qui a été 
effleuré dans la premiére partie: comment s’articulent mutuellement culture 
et civilisation. Un vieil exemple illustrera l’importance d’une question aussi 
formidable. Le roi Théodoric, hanté par le mirage de la cour de Byzance, s’est 
efforcé tout au long de son régne de rétablir 4 Ravenne la culture de la 
civilitas. Pour Boéce et Cassiodore, qui le conseillaient dans lentreprise, 
cette culture ne pouvait étre que rhétorique; une curieuse remarque de 
Cassiodore précise joliment: “Arma enim et reliqua gentes habent; sola 
reperitur eloquentia quae Romanorum dominis obsecundat.” L’éclat de la 
cour de Ravenne témoigne du succés de l’entreprise. Succés relatif cepen- 
dant: 4 sa mort la noblesse ostrogothe chassa les grammairiens pour chérir 
a nouveau l’idéal guerrier traditionnel. Une culture qui n’était qu’un vernis 
avait été rejetée par une civilisation hostile. 

Un peu moins d’un siécle plus tard, le roi Chilpéric voulut, 4 son tour, 
se montrer le rénovateur de la civilisation antique. La culture de la civilitas 
appartenait définitivement au passé et l’idéal que nous propose la muse de 
Fortunat est désormais la dulcedo, un bien curieux mélange mérovingien de 
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civilita et de Gemiitlichkeit! Une fois encore pour cette classe turbulente 
qu’était la noblesse semi-barbare de la nouvelle Europe, la dulcedo resta 
lettre morte. Un tel éclat ne pouvait fleurir sur la civilisation franque. 

Deux siécles encore et Charlemagne reprendra la méme tentative. Le 
modéle d’>homme cultivé aux yeux de ses contemporains était Angilbert, 
versé dans la diplomatie comme dans lart épistolaire, grand amateur de 
livres et d’ceuvres d’art; en lui s’incarnait cette fameuse dulcedo exaltée par 
Fortunat. Une troisiéme fois l’ceuvre de cultura reste artificielle; 4 la mort 
de l’empereur tout retombait. De nouveau, l’aristocratie franque, batailleuse 
et dédaigneuse des choses de l’esprit, était restée froide aux élégants distiques 
qui faisaient les délices de I’ “‘académie” du palais d’Aix-la-Chapelle. Le 
latin classique et avec lui la culture de la civilitas dégénérée en dulcedo n’avai- 
ent plus de prise sur la masse. Les efforts du grand empereur étaient voués a 
Péchec. 

Charlemagne avait ressenti ce déchirement et c’est 14 peut-étre qu’apparait 
son génie. Le monde carolingien ne concevait qu’une culture possible, 
celle qu'il avait plus ou moins héritée de l’antiquité; les instruments de cette 
culture, la langue surtout, avaient péri. Charlemagne, dont les écoles faisaient 
renaitre avec succés le latin classique, avait senti que sa fortune était finie 
et que l'avenir appartenait aux langues vulgaires: d’ol ses efforts pour 
développer la langue franque et lui donner une dignité littéraire. Mieux 
encore, Charles avait obscurément compris que lidéal antique de culture 
n’était plus possible; sil faut en croire Alcuin, il rechercha pour lui-méme 
et incarna un idéal de stabilitas et de temperantia, idéal non plus d’homme 
cultivé, mais de guerrier éclairé, auquel la noblesse franque pouvait répondre 
avec chaleur. Cette tentative de synthése nouvelle qui marquait l’abandon de 
la culture antique donne au méme moment la mesure de la grandeur du 
régne. 

Or si le retour au latin classique était impossible, si méme la synthése 
nouvelle tentée par l’empereur n’allait porter ses fruits que trois siécles plus 
tard dans le personnage du chevalier, c’est que le probléme était plus vaste. 
Que la culture antique fit liée au latin est trés discutable. L’explication 
doit étre cherchée ailleurs: l’obstacle résidait dans la civilisation elle-méme. 
La noblesse romaine avait regu des Grecs l’idéal de la xatdeta; l’aristocratie 
franque repousse le méme idéal. Dans ces deux cas, la langue est autre; 
mais dans le second, les civilisations en présence n’avaient aucune affinité 
entre elles; de maniére plaisante, disons que la civilisation franque était 
“allergique” 4 tout idéal, 4 toute culture antique. C’est pourquoi l’ceuvre 
du grand empereur resta sans lendemain: le transfert de la statue de Théo- 
doric a Aix-la-Chapelle ne fut que le symbole grandiose d’un réve impossible. 

En derniére analyse, c’est ce concept d’affinité qui reste notre inconnue. 

E. DE DAMPIERRE 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris 
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Reinhard Bendix, Max Weber: an Intellectual Portrait. New York, Doubleday, 1960. 


Bendix has here condensed much of Weber’s work: his early study of German 
agrarian problems; the Protestant ethic; the studies of religion and society 
in China, India and ancient Palestine; and much of the work on politics and 
society. On the last topic, Bendix has had to assemble the material from 
a variety of works, while in the case of the studies of religion and society 
he could go, in each case, to a single major part of Weber’s published work. 
In a bibliographical note, he lists Weber’s major works, those which are not 
used in this book as well as those which are. He also lists the translations 
into English and shows what parts of the original German publications are 
to be found in each of them. One cannot, of course, use Bendix’ note as a 
definitive and detailed bibliography of Weber’s work. The articles and 
monographs which were posthumously assembled into books are not named. 
So far as I know, no one has published a full bibliography. One is badly 
needed, for there are a good many things which are almost completely 
neglected; one thinks of his letters on the issues of the first world war, of 
his monographs on the selection and adaptation of the industrial labor force 
and on the problems of industrial work, and of his research proposals pre- 
sented to an early meeting of the German sociological society. I do not 
complain that Bendix has not done a definitive bibliography. Quite the 
contrary; he is to be thanked for having told readers of English just what 
part of Weber is available to them and where to find it. 

His condensation of the major studies of religion and society has made 
available the essence of three volumes. The work does not suffer from it. 
Indeed, Weber’s ideas concerning the interplay of religious ideas and social 
values with social structure are more clearly presented by Bendix than by 
Weber himself. Weber worked on this problem over many years; he tended 
to move on to a new aspect of it, or to work in a new case rather than to 
stop to compose a systematic statement. Bendix has worked through the 
whole and has made an excellent and integrated statement of it. His chapter 
on “Max Weber’s Image of Society” is more than a condensing; it is a 
creative synthesis that will be of great value to sociologists. So if I started 
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by emphasizing that Bendix has given us, in some sense, a work of reference, 
I must continue by saying that he has also given us a creative work of his 
own. In the introduction he tells us what chapters are condensations and 
expositions, and which contain his own interpretations and criticisms. 

I would not call the work a complete intellectual portrait. He has cer- 
tainly put Weber’s work before us in such a way that we can sense his main 
preoccupations: with the interaction of ideas, material interests and social 
structures in directing social action, especially action in the large; with that 
distribution of power among the estates which makes up the social con- 
stitution, the working constitution; with the course of modern civilization 
and especially of the dialectic of bureaucracy and enterprise. The main 
preoccupations of a man of intellect and of the works in which he brings 
them to life certainly constitute one and perhaps the most important portrait 
of him. 

The image thus given of Weber suggests a lack of concern with purely 
abstract concepts. He does not ask, as does his contemporary Simmel, “How 
is society possible?” and in answering the question try to develop a set of 
concepts for dealing with human interaction in complete abstraction from 
cultural content. Simmel’s approach is “playful” and abstract; he was 
interested in the smallest group and the most trivial of human relations as 
well as in the great and the portentous—if only a theoretical point is to be 
found in them. Weber is always concerned with the great historical sweep 
of things and the bearing of that sweep on the trends and issues of his 
own day. 

In fact, for all his insistence on the neutrality of the scientist, Weber 
appears a fieree moralist. One has only to read, for instance, his lecture 
written during the First World War, on the self-determination of peoples 
to see that side of the man.! He here attacks his own—the German 
imperial—government for its stupidity and backwardness on this matter, and 
castigates the Allies for their hypocrisy in demanding self-determination for 
the minorities within the German and Austrian empires while not granting 
it in their own. It is the letter of a man fiercely rational, but equally fiercely 
moral. The two are not unrelated. In his own distinction between Zweck- 
rational and Wertrational he shows his own insight into that relation. The 
truly moral, he might well have said, is of necessity the truly rational; that is, 
moral judgment requires completely detached analysis. I do not know well 
the literature concerning Weber as a man, and as citizen of the academic 
world and of his country; the, little I have heard and read suggests a man 
whose own storms and illnesses were those of precisely that detachment 


1 “Deutschland unter den europiiischen Weltmachen”, in Gesammelte politische Schrif- 


ten (Miinchen, 1921), pp. 73-93. 
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which shows itself in what may appear to one’s associates as a sort of fanatical 
(unreasoning) attachment to reason. Such a mind can flash out with one 
free (so it appears to slower minds) association after another. In saying all 
of this, I am presenting the image I have formed of this man and his mind. 
Bendix suggests something of this in that early part of his book where he 
deals with Weber’s criticism of agrarian policy in Prussia. Weber, in short, 
seems to me a poor example case to be cited by those who use his 
words concerning neutrality of the social scientist to give support to in- 
difference to social issues and a willingness to do research for anyone who 
will pay for it. 

The truth of the matter is that Max Weber was a highly charismatic man. 
He spoke in his own name, not as one who was carrying on the tradition 
of an established academic subject or as one who had been given an office. 
Perhaps he would not appreciate having others speak on his authority, but 
he would know that all men of charism are eventually quoted and that there 
arise schools who claim the authority to speak for them. It is a bit odd 
that he does not in his work on charismatic, traditional and legal authority 
really go into the circumstances which make a generation or some class of 
people so far question authority as to be ready to listen for a voice endowed 
with the gift of grace. Social unrest, the alienation of masses of people 
from tradition and legal authority do not receive any very great attention 
from Weber. I think I am right in saying that, in spite of his preoccupation 
with Marx, he gave little attention to the socialist movement in Germany 
and other countries of Europe; a movement which, oddly enough, contains 
the richest material of his time on the institutionalization of successful 
charism, and on the defections of those who saw in such institutionalization 
a betrayal. 

But I did not mean this review to be a critique of Weber’s work. Bendix 
is right in emphasizing its very great importance. One might, however, 
indulge the remark that there is something of a tendency among American 
sociologists who have chosen this charismatic man as their intellectual an- 
cestor to ignore the contributions of their other ancestors. 

One of the dangers of following the work of such a man closely is that we 
may fail to be critical of his use of sources and data. Weber deals, in a very 
sweeping way, with millennia and continents. I have no reason to believe 
that this statements of historical fact are in any particular wrong. However, 
we should not, because of the intriguing brilliance and plausibility of his 
interpretations, take his history as final. The cause of drawing sociologists 
and historians together in a common enterprise of comparing civilizations 
and societies will not be served by taking as proved a sort of sociological 
history of any epoch, any more than it is served by some carping minor 
criticism by an historian who finds a date wrong. Weber’s place in social 
science will not be shaken by whatever revisions may have to be made in 
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his sweeping characterizations of civilizations. In fact, one function of such 
a figure is to lay out the work of generations of successors. May they do 
their work critically! 

Looking at Bendix’ guide to translations of Weber, one is impressed 
not merely by the number of them put out in recent years, but also by the 
scrap-book fashion in which they have been done; a selection of essays here, 
part of a volume there, some monographs, and now Bendix’ book. For 
although not a direct translation, this book does serve to bring some of the 
corpus into English. American social scientists, except for those of European 
birth and education, are exceptionally and sometimes proudly ignorant of 
other languages than their own. This means they are exceptionally dependent 
upon translations. For those translations they have depended very largely 
upon immigrant scholars who know the languages from which they translate 
better than the English into which they are translating. We do not have a 
linguistically competent academic proletariat, as we had temporarily during 
the depression of the 1930's, willing to do translations for a pittance. 
Barring extensive government subsidy, we are not likely to have anything 
like full and early translations of work done in the main languages of western 
Europe, let alone in others. 

These things being so, one has to ask what sort of sample of the work 
of a man who wrote in another language is made available in English and 
at what interval after its original publication, and what happens to that 
work in course of translation. 

Arnold van Gennep wrote a great deal on the folklore of certain regions 
of France, as well as on the myths and legends of certain primitive peoples. 
He also wrote two more general treatises. One of the latter, Les Rites de 
Passages, became known to the sociological world in America, although it 
has only within the past year been published in English. Whether those 
who spoke of rites of passage knew the whole work well is open to question; 
but at any rate the useful concept came into common use. But Gennep’s 
equally important work, Traité des nationalités, in which he makes brilliant 
use of his knowledge to show the function of folklore in nationalistic move- 
ments, has remained almost completely unnoticed. It may be equally un- 
noticed in France, for there is a certain capriciousness in academic use and 
memory even where there is no barrier of language. The interval between 
publication and translation of Rites of Passage was of the order of fifty 
years. 

Some of Simmel’s work was published in the American Journal of Socio- 
logy at about the time it was published in Germany. Park, a close student 
of Simmel, brought much of his work into English in the Park and Burgess 
Introduction to the Science of Sociology in the early 1920’s. But is was 
only in the 1950’s that further translation appeared. The two useful volumes 
then published leave much of the Soziologie untranslated; it is unlikely that 
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any publisher will think he can afford to put the remaining pieces into a 
volume. 

Durkheim has fared better, at least in that his works, when translated, 
have appeared as whole books—no matter how miserable the translation—as 
in the case of Les formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse and De la division 
du travail social. Tarde has, in my opinion, been much misjudged and 
underrated because attention is paid only to part of his work, to the complete 
neglect of the stimulating suggestions for study of consumption in his un- 
known and untranslated Psychologie économique. 

In Weber’s case his posthumously published Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft 
was read at the time of publication by some of the students of Robert E. 
Park at Chicago, and no doubt elsewhere. Park himself made use of the 
concept of charismatic leadership in his classes on collective behavior, and 
fitted it into his own interest in the leadership of social movements. Parsons 
studied in Germany in that period and became a spokesman for and inter- 
preter of Weber early in his career. He has remained so. But in Bendix’ 
guide one sees that, except for the early translation of the Protestant Ethic 
in 1930, the interval between publication in book form in Germany and 
publication in English has ranged from a bit more than twenty years for 
those parts of Wirtschaft and Gesellschaft which were translated by Hen- 
derson and Parsons and by Gerth and Mills, to more than thirty years. One 
also sees that, as in the case of Simmel, the main general work has been 
cut to pieces in translation and that there remains an odd lot of chapters 
of which it would be hard to make a coherent book. The result is that 
Weber—and other authors—do not so much speak for themselves in English 
as that others speak for them: and this in two senses, in that the translations 
themselves are highly selected and generally accompanied by rather exten- 
sive comments and interpretations by the translator, and in that the trans- 
lation itself may be influenced by the conceptual schemes of the translator. 

Short of some change in American education such that even social scien- 
tists will be able to read some other languages, or of such a change in the 
academic and publishing economy that foreign books will be translated in 
toto soon after they appear, we are bound to remain dependent in North 
America upon highly selective translation. One can only applaud those who 
do the translations. But one can caution those who rely on selected trans- 
lations against thinking they are or can be definitive students or even com- 
petent users of the writings of the authors concerned. This caution is 
especially pertinent to Weber, because of his great vogue among American 
sociologists and because of the still very incomplete translation of his work. 

As to what happens in translation, one can also issue some warnings and 
point out cases where, with the best of will, the translation may distort the 
original to some extent. In the case of Weber, the distortion takes the form 
of giving to his work a systematic, even a rigid, character which it does not 
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show in the original. Almost any word, except perhaps a mathematical term, 
gets in course of time a number of meanings or nuances of meaning. It is 
rare for all of the meanings attached to one word in one language to be 
attached to some one word in another. Even if there is some approach to 
this, the nuances may be different. But in his concern to be consistent, a 
translator will often decide that he will in every case translate a given word 
in the same way. The translation thus loses much of the elasticity of the 
original. Now Weber was a great hand at precise definition; he was also a 
great one for cutting loose and talking or writing with imagination and fire, 
not taking care to adhere strictly to his own pedantic definitions. 

Bendix, it seems to me, has done a more elastic job in handling Weber 
than almost any of those who have translated parts of his work. Of course, 
those who are by implication criticized by my statement could answer that 
Bendix has made things easy for himself by not trying to translate strictly, 
but to condense and restate as well. Still I think it well to raise some 
questions about the translations. Weber used the terms Klasse and Stand 
freely. Stand has come to be translated as status group, rather than as 
estate, which is the historic English word for the phenomenon referred to. 
I think it very unlikely that the term “status group” would ever have 
occurred in the English language except for the accident of translation from 
German; nor would we have had “status honor”. Most certainly we would 
never have had such a monstrosity as “cultured status position”, which occurs 
on page 157 of Bendix’ book. I have still to be convinced that status group 
expresses any meaning not in the word estate. To be sure, the word estate 
has certain connotations which make it not quite a universal concept which 
might refer to any category of people distinguished by a style of life, sharing 
of board and even of bed, and of rights, duties and a common prestige in 
the eyes of themselves and other people. For estate is a pregnant word, 
referring usually only to some category of people who have such character- 
istics in a marked and perhaps selfconscious way. But Stand has the same 
pregnancy of meaning. If estate doesn’t say what Weber meant in English, 
Stand does not say it in German. Perhaps he didn’t himself know what he 
meant to say. Certainly neither Stdnde nor estates, as ordinarily used, en- 
compass all members of society, as “status group” might do if one were to 
say that all members of society have status and have it by virtue of being 
assigned to some category (group). But the people who use “status group” 
for Weber’s Stand do not mean it in its possible universal sense, but in the 
narrow and pregnant sense. We are still left without some term which will 
apply to any category of people whatsoever defined as being of common 
status in a society, whether that definition be very clear (as in Stand) or 
vague and uncertain; whether the ranking be high or low. We are not with- 
out a term in fact, for we have only to use what our language long since 
provided out of the common store of the Latin heritage, the word status itself, 
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which has kapt a more universal meaning than its derivatives Stand, état, or 
estate. What we appear to have done is to crystallize in translation the 
elastic and pregnant phraseology of the original. 

A complete system of terms for use with reference to statuses, whether 
ranked or not, would of course in theory be desirable. But we might then 
get a set of terms more rigid than the societies to which we would apply 
them. Weber himself took as types rather special cases, which throw certain 
combinations of social charatceristics into high light, as he did when he used 
the Prussian army officers to illustrate what he meant by Stand. Thus all of 
his terms tend to be pregnant, rather than abstract, neutral and of universal 
application. 

A good deal has been made of Weber’s distinction between Klassenlage 
(class position or situation) and Stand. It is true that he speaks of class as a 
category (not necessarily a self-conscious group) of people who have similar 
chances to keep or acquire disposition over employment of given kinds, 
goods, money and property. But what can determine such disposal more than 
Stand—style of life, eating at a common table, being in the same endogamous 
circle, and sharing the same informal and formal education and occupations. 
The separation of social class from “status group” is carried out much more 
strictly by Weber’s supposed followers than by Weber himself. And again, 
it is distortion of historical English to insist that class shall have a purely 
economic meaning; for in English usage, as in social life itself, class refers 
to that same combination of style of life and in-group feeling with difference 
of economic situation and opportunity which Weber calls Stand. A rigid 
and undue separation of class and status group distorts Weber, English usage 
and the facts of life. It may be that our current society is almost without 
Stinde in Weber’s pregnant sense; but that fact is not to be taken into 
account by a tour de force of translation. 

We have got still another linguistic monster from the trznslations of 
Weber; that of “status honor”. In this case Standesehre is the orginal term.* 
But it has become a very confusing term. It seems to be used to mean the 
prestige accorded people of a status; that is, it refers to the ranking of 
statuses. It thus might turn up as deference or as the place given in a scale 
of opinions concerning the prestige of occupations, races, families or what 
have you. But Standesehre ordinarily has quite a different meaning in Ger- 
man; it is that which a member of a Stand defends when he is wounded by 
insult or allegation. Simmel has a brilliant passage on Ehre, Moral und Recht 
(honor, morals and law) in his Soziologie. A code of honor is defined in 
great and objective detail; the individual must live up to that code—not of 
his own making—f he is to rerain a member of the group. It is externally 
defined, but operates as a conirol only if the individual internalizes it. In 


2 See Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (Tiibingen, 1925), p. 635 ff. 
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morality, conscienc eis one’s guide. At law, an externally defined code is 
enforced on the individual by external action or force. As a rule when 
sociologists, supposedly following Weber, speak of “status honor” they refer 
only to prestige-ranking or deference, not to Standesehre at all. 

What I have written is rather more comment made on the occasion of 
the publication of Bendix’ book than a review and critique of the book itself. 
It is the best book I know about Weber. I have very little fault to find with 
it, or with the author’s decision, the state of the case with regard to trans- 
lation and to the effect of that state upon American social science. If we 
believe in something called a sociology of knowledge—of which Weber is 
properly considered one of the founders and masters—we should not leave 
out of our consideration the possible effects of the barriers of language and 
the caprices of translation upon how we think. It seems to me especially 
appropriate for a journal whose aim is to further comparative study to be 
the medium for such consideration. 

EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Eberhard F. Bruck, Kirchenvdter und soziales Erbrecht. Wanderungen religiéser Ideen 
durch die Rechte der Gstlichen und westlichen Welt. Berlin-Gottingen-Heidelberg, 1956. 
xi + 286 pp. 


In our civilization we take it for granted that an owner of property may by 
his own last will and testament indicate to whom his property is to belong 
after his death. This “freedom of testation”, i.e. the power of an owner to 
dispose of his property beyond the grave, is by no means self-evident. In the 
legal orders of the world it seems generally to constitute the product of a 
comparatively late stage of development. Even to-day it does not exist 
without limit. In the legal systems of the Civil Law, ie. those of France 
and Germany and those respectively patterned upon one or the other of 
these countries, freedom of testation is limited by rules which prevent a 
testator from completely disinheriting his children and other close relatives. 
In Anglo-American law protection against disinheritance widely exists in 
favor of a testator’s surviving spouse. Nowhere will a testamentary provision 
be enforced if it runs counter to the policy of not allowing property to be 
tied up inalienable for a period of time regarded as harmful, or if it is 
contrary to some other social policy regarded as more important than that 
of upholding freedom of testation. 

In English law freedom of testation was not fully recognized for real 
property until the 16th and 17th centuries. With respect to personal property 
it was much earlier established. As a matter of fact, it was a characteristic 
feature of that law which was applied by the courts of the Church, whose 
jurisdiction over matters of distribution of personal property at death was 
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firmly established at the latest since the days of William I. No less an 
authority than Sir Henry Maine has sought to explain the Church’s interest 
in developing and maintaining freedom of testation by the avarice of a 
grasping clergy anxious to induce a dying man, by the threat of hellfire, to 
make a bequest in its favor. That it was the Church by which freedom of 
testation was championed, as against the intestate claims of the relatives, 
is true, but as to the motives one must consider that it was the Church by 
which there had to be carried the burden not only of divine worship, but also 
of the care of the poor and the sick, of education, and of the arts. Funds 
had to be raised for these socially essential tasks and then as to-day freedom 
of testation has been an essential condition for successful fund raising. But 
this very concern of the Church had to express itself in the opposite way of 
limiting freedom of testation when, in the early centuries of its existence, it 
had to operate in a society in which freedom of testation was the firmly 
established rule. That at some pre-historical period freedom of testation was 
not recognized in Rome may be concluded from the comparative history of 
institutions. When Roman law entered history, in the Sth century B.C., 
freedom of testation was recognized and it remained recognized, although 
with certain restrictions, until the end of the Empire. It was in that world 
of free testation that the fathers of the Church both in the East and the West 
had to occupy themselves with the problem of how freedom of testation 
should properly be exercised by a Christian. The origins and developments 
of these thoughts, their penetration into the legal order of Rome as curbs 
on freedom of testation, and then, as stimulus thereto, in the legal orders of 
the Celtic and Germanic world, are traced in the remarkable book of Pro- 
fessor Eberhard Bruck. They constitute a part of the author’s life-long 
occupation with the theme of how man’s ideas about death and the dead 
have influenced the world of the living in the realms of religion, law, politics, 
and culture in general. Professor Bruck’s official field of learning is the 
legal history of antiquity. But in all his works he saw every special problem 
of legal history as a “morsel of world history”. His inquiries are not dry 
descriptions of successive stages in the external features of legal institutions. 
By him the legal institutions are represented as expressions of the total 
culture of their respective times. Thus, it is the theme of the present book 
to show how there arose in the early Church long before it could find 
expression in legal rules, a deep concern about the Christian’s attitude 
toward wealth, how a compromise had to be developed between the demand 
that all of a man’s wealth be given away for the poor, and man’s reluctance 
in this world to part with his possessions, how that compromise assumed 
the shape of a minimum testamentary bequest for Christ, how it hardened 
into rules of law, and how it penetrated into the post-Roman world of East 
and West. 


The story is exciting, it is vividly told and based upon a comprehensive 
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knowledge of the sources of patristics, legal history and of the general history | 
of antiquity. It is the last major work of Eberhard Bruck, who passed away 
in the autumn of 1960. It constitutes indeed a study in comparative history 
and social thought. 

MAX RHEINSTEIN 
Editorial Committee 
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ALFRED L. KROEBER 


Alfred L. Kroeber, the most distinguished of American anthropologists, 
died in Paris on October 5, 1960, in his eighty-fifth year. His intellectual 
vigor was undiminished to the end; he was still writing, and had just attended 
a conference of anthropologists in Austria. He had made great pioneering 
contributions in the fields of archaeology, linguistics, folklore and ethnology, 
but latterly had written more on culture history. As he told me, his earliest 
training had come through wide historical reading; it was this that led him 
into anthropology. We of the editorial staff of CSSH are happy to have 
enjoyed his friendly counsel as a member of our board and we would like 
to recall some of it here in his own words. 

The article that he contributed to our pages (March 1959) dealt with 
ideas already developed in his Configurations of Culture Growth (1944) and 
in his Style and Civilizations (1957). It included a sharp warning against 
“the forcing or selection of phenomena to fit a scheme”. As he had written 
in his Huxley Memorial Lecture, “The one proper foundation of all broader 
studies in ethnology as in history is the precise, intimate, long-continued 
examination of the culture of an area or period. It is only upon such 
detailed examinations that sound comparisons and wide inferences may 
legitimately be based.” 1 He therefore favored an editorial policy of seeking 
careful parallel studies of similar problems in different areas or periods, “writ- 
acual correspondence to each other”, and warned against articles written 
only to “make a theoretical point, illustrating it with a few sketchy examples 
from different periods or countries”. He was hopeful that more writers 
would in time attempt to synthesize and compare patterns of growth, for 
example, in art, literature, and language: “I see humanistic scholarship in 
the U.S.A. on the verge of a great rising tide that will carry such a journal 
with it.” 

A last letter dated only a few weeks before his death reiterated his 
pleasure in the journal’s progress and possibilities, and his hope that we 


1 The Ancient Oikoumené as an Historic Culture Aggregate (The Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, London, 1945), p. 1. 
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might deal constructively with the criteria of periodization: “. . . professional 
historians . . . seem mostly to look upon periodization as a perhaps necessary 
evil. Personally, I feel placid acceptance of unorganized continuity as a 
failed opportunity. Continuity is indisputable, of course; comparative data 
assume or manifest it as strongly as historical data. But granted this under- 
lying continuity, we don’t want to stop there: a new set of problems begins 
with it.” 


SYLVIA L. THRUPP 
Editor 
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